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Furs and Fur Garments 


And the key-note of the beautiful assortments to be found 
here is Variety—as it has perhaps not been known before 


in the realm of furs. 
Not alone because of the kinds of furs is this true, but because there 
is, within each classification, an extensive development in color. 


Notable are coats, both long and short, of American Broadtail, Kara- 
kul, Leopard and Ermine, stoles and neck-pieces of the ‘“‘flat’’ furs and 
lovely scarfs of fox, all interesting in color and styling. 
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SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS 


The Inside Story of the Suffrage Fight 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler 





The Woman Citizen’s special edition of 1,000 copies 
having been completely sold out, a new edition has 
been obtained from Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, bound in silver and blue, an exact duplicate 
of the first edition except that the numbered page 
is omitted. In place of this page the Citizen 
has persuaded Mrs. Catt to autograph each book. 


An autographed copy of “Woman Suffrage and Politics”... . 
WITH THE WOMAN CITIZEN FOR ONE YEAR 
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JUST ARRIVED FROM PARIS 


For Madame 


HANDMADE 
TuNntie GOWN 
Of Chiffon Velvet 


Showing the Chinese influence 


a> 


Model803;—Hand-made gown 
with tunic of black silk chif- 
fon velvet with underskirt of 
black glacé satin, on silk slip, 
wide band at bottom of tunic 
of antique cloth of gold with 
beaded design in shaded gold 
orsilvercolor beads combined 
with either red, sapphire blue 
or green bugle beads. 


Mapame’s Gown Suop- Fourth Floor 


Charge Accounts Solicited 
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Is the Constitution 
To Be Preserved? 


ta question confronts everyone 
of us today. hat are we going 
to do about it? Are we going to 
sit supinely by and see our precious 
constitutional rights and institutions 
weakened or destroyed? 

Is the power of the courts to be 
limited? 

Are we to lose our American 
ideals? Is this country to remain 
American? 


As President Coolidge has re- 
cently said: 

“The Constitution of the United 
States has for its almost sole pur- 
pose the protection of the freedom 
of the people. We must combat 
every attempt to break it down or 
to make it easy, under the pretended 
guise of legal procedure, to throw 
open the way to reaction or revolu- 
tion. To adopt any other course 
is to put in jeopardy the sacred 
right to life, liberty, property and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

But what rights does the Consti- 
tution give us? ow many of us 
know? Do you? How are you 
going to learn? 

There has just been published a 
little book, “‘The Constitution of 
Our Country”, by Rexford and 
Carson, which gives a brief history 
and explanation of the Constitution 
in simple, everyday language. It 
makes clear the principles of the 
Constitution, the activities under it, 
the duties it implies, and the rights 
it assures. 

Although small and compact, this 
volume is very comprehensive. Here 
are also taken up an account of 
Congress and its powers; the execu- 
tive, how he is chosen and what he 
is responsible for; the work of the 
judiciary; the relation of states to 
each other and to the nation; how 
amendments are added; and how the 
aims of the Constitution may be 
fulfilled. Greater interest and value 
are given the book by the addition 
of pertinent illustrations, stimulating 
questions, and a system of cross 
reference between the running ac- 
count and the text of the Constitu- 
tion. Although primarily intended 
for schools, this book is equally 
valuable for adults. 

The list price is 76 cents the copy. 
Special terms will be made on quantities 
for clubs or reading and study groups. 


Rexford and Carson’s 


The Constitution of Our Country 


By Frank A. Rexrorp, Supervising 
Civics in the High Schools of the City 
of New York, and Ciara L. Carson, 
Chairman of the Civics Department of 
Wadleigh High School. 206 pages, price, 
76 cents. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Boston 





Cincinnati 
Atlanta 
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Women 


in the 


Public E'ye 


Underwood & Underwood. Phebe T. Sutliff 
Florence E.'H. Knapp 


BOVE is the first 

i Pager ge Megs a sl . iB by : HIO offers a woman candidate for 
ate tbat tn Maar Vosk—— ’ Congress—Phebe T. Sutliff, of War- 
Mrs. Florence E. H. Knapp, ren. A graduate of Vassar, for five years 
of Syracuse, Republican , she was president of Rockford College, 
nominee for Secretary of Illinois.. She became interested in Warren, 
Gian Galaes the enlenn- entering whole-heartedly into its civic life. 
tees of Maw York _ = She served on the Democratic Women's 
women, she held the only . State Executive Committee, was chairman 
political office open to be of the Executive and the Central Woman's 
them—district superintend- % , Committee of her county, and is now 
ent of schools. During the ° at A Central Committeewoman from the Nine- 
war she was assistant direc- me. teenth District. 
tor of food supply of New 
York State, and is now 
head of the College of 
Home Economics in Syra- 
cuse University. 

This is the first time in 
the state that a woman has 
been nominated on either , = 
party ticket as a result of Mrs. N. B. Harris 
an organized political de- 
mand. 


ERE is another kind of 
office, and a woman 
holding it—Assistant Treas- 
urer of a political party. 
Mrs. N. B. Harris, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, has 
won for herself the place 
of Assistant Treasurer to 
James W. Gerard, Demo- 
cratic Treasurer. She has 
been connected with head- 
quarters since 1920. 
Wide World Photos. 
HE Baroness Ishimoto, Margaret Culberson 
a visitor in America 
from Japan, is a leading 
feminist of her country. 
She believes in economic CLNTY Tesnsaver dat 
independence for women— use to be a woman's job, 
and ran a woolen shop to in Georgia or anywhere else. 
set an example. She is a This young woman, Margaret 
suffragist, ® member of the Culberson, holds that post— 
new Federation of Women the first to be elected in Ful- 
in Japan, and —_ ardent ton County, Georgia. She is 
worker in the birth-control university trained, and_ is 
movement. familiar with the job, in which 
she succeeds her father. 


Photo by Marceau, N. Y. 
Baroness Ishimoto 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


With the Nominees 


HE speechmaking is going on in 

good earnest now, and claims and 
counterclaims for this and that state fly 
thick and fast. In general, the Demo- 
cratic attack continues to be somewhat 
heavier against the Republicans than 
against the La Follette-Wheeler ticket, 
while the Republican biggest guns are 
trained on the Progressives. 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’s principal 
speeches of the fortnight were made 
before the Holy Name Society at Wash- 
ington and at the 150th anniversary of 
the assembling of the Continental Con- 
gress, in Philadelphia. In both he cen- 


tered attack on the principles of the 
Progressives, without naming them, ex- 


pounding the dangers he sees in any pos- 
sible weakening of the courts’ power, and 
in nationalization of railways or in- 
dustry. 

A paragraph from the Washington 
speech gives the gist of his position on 
the Supreme Court. 

“Somewhere must be lodged the power to 
declare the Constitution. . . . All who advocate 
changes propose that it should be transferred 
in whole or part to the Congress. 

“I have a very high regard for legislative 
assemblies, But the Legislature is not judicial. 
What is supposed to be the popular demand 
and the greatest_partisan advantage weigh 
very heavily in making legislative decisions. 
...+It is to be remembered also that under 
recent political practice there is a strong ten- 
dency for legislators to be very much informed 
by the Executive. With a dominant Executive 
and subservient Legislature the opportunity 
would be very inviting to aggrandizement 
and very dangerous to liberty. That way 
leads toward imperialism.” 

GenerAL Dawes, having abandoned 
set speeches, cut loose in the Middle 
West. He kept to his text, “Save the 
Constitution,” attacking the Progres- 
sives, 

Joun W. Davis completed his 5,000- 
mile tour of nine mid-Western states; 
dashed down to West Virginia, speaking 
to audiences drawn from three states, 
and is back in New York, ready for a 
mass meeting (to be held before this 
Magazine appears) to open the fight for 
New York state. 


But the most interesting event of the 
fortnight concerning him was the ex- 
change of letters with former Attorney 
General Daugherty. Mr. Daugherty 
wrote Mr. Davis a letter of protest 
against Davis’s “insinuations” against 
him in his speeches, and charged that 
Mr. Davis was circulating slanderous 
reports. He enclosed a statement by 
Gaston B. Means which purported to be 
a repudiation of the charges against 
Daugherty that Means had made before 
the Brookhart-Wheeler Committee. 

Mr. Davis’s response to Daugherty’s 
letter was prompt and pointed. He 
denied “insinuations” and repeated direct 
charges. 

Means now says that he signed the 
repudiation only in order to secure docu- 
mentary evidence which would show 
that witnesses were being approached to 
repudiate their testimony, and that he 
was following the instructions of Sen- 
ators Wheeler and Ashurst. He wants 
the Brookhart-Wheeler Committee to 
reconvene and question Daugherty about 
the whole matter. 

Senator LA FOo.Lvette is about to 
undertake a trip to the Pacific Coast. 
He opened his speaking campaign with 
a huge mass meeting in New York on 
September 18, where he attacked both 
parties as friends of privilege, and out- 
lined the Progressives’ platform. News- 
papers gave far more emphasis than he 








Woodcuts, with their appeal of finished 
crudeness, are Anne Merriman Peck’'s 
favorite means of expressing the scenes 
she finds in the bypaths of Italy, of France, 
of New York's East Side—of the world’s 
odd and colorful spots. Studying under 
Robert Henri, she has exhibited with the 
New York and Philadelphia Water Color 
Societies, the Print Club of Philadelphia, 
the Society of Independent Artists and the 
Whitney Club. Which reveals the fact 
that woodcuts are not her only medium. 

Mrs. Peck has another special appeal 
for our pages, as she belongs to the mar- 
riage-plus-career class. To use her own 
words, she insists upon “eating her cake 
and having it too by combining profes- 
sional life with the possession of a hus- 
band and child."’ And she seems to be 


successful in the double undertaking. 


did to the attack on the Supreme Court. 
His position was that the people have a 
right to decide, by constitutional means, 
whether they want the powers of the 
courts limited so that, with certain pro- 
visions, Congress can repass a measure 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. He cited several instances of 
Supreme Court rulings overriding the 
people’s will—as in the Child Labor 
laws—but emphasized that the imme- 
diate issue of the campaign is the break- 
ing of the power of private monopoly. 

Mr. Davis disagrees thoroughly with 
the La Follette doctrine about the 
courts, though he considers it less dan- 
gerous than was Roosevelt’s doctrine of 
recall of judicial decisions; but he says 
the Republican campaign attack on it is 
using a bogy to scare voters. The Re- 
publicans, he says, are saying that the 
doctrine comes from Russia, while his 
objection is “not that it is leading us on 
to Moscow, but that it is trying to take 
us back to London.” He sees the pro- 
posal as one to abandon our written con- 
stitution for the English theory under 
which Parliament is supreme. 

A new phase of the Progressive cam- 
paign is the California State Supreme 
Court ruling that the La _ Follette- 
Wheeler electors’ names cannot appear 
on the ticket. Supporters of that ticket 
in California will have to vote under 
the Socialist emblem. The court deci- 
sion was 4 to 3—a fact likely to be used 
by Senator La Follette as ammunition. 

In North Dakota, on the other hand, 
legal action has been taken against the 
La Follette movement to compel the 
resignation of four electors who, elected 
as Republicans, would vote for La Fol- 
lette in the electoral college. 


The League of Nations 


EAL progress toward the outlawry 

of war has been made at Geneva. 
The protocol drawn up by Premier 
Benes of Czechoslovakia for the sub- 
committee on security and disarmament 
has been presented and tentatively ap- 
proved by the representatives of twelve 
nations. A disarmament conference has 
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been tentatively called for June 15, 
1925, at Geneva. 

The protocol, as explained in the last 
issue, is based on the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration. All the nations that 
sign it will be agreeing to submit all 
their inter-nation causes for war to arbi- 
tration by the World Court or the 
Council. 

Any nation that refuses arbitration is 
pronounced an “aggressor’—a definition 
which must be credited to the American 
plan of security worked out by Professor 
Shotwell and others. They succeeded 
where the authors of the mutual aid 
treaty, recently refused by Great Britain 
and other powers, failed. 

Then, when a nation has been estab- 
lished as an aggressor, the Council will 
call on the members of the League to 
enforce economic, military and naval 
sanctions—sanctions not essentially dif- 
ferent from those provided in the Cove- 
nant but applied with somewhat widened 
power through the agency of the Council. 

Separate alliances, such as that be- 
tween France and the Little Entente, 
will be allowed to continue, but they 
become “regional accords,’ must be open 
covenants, and are made within the 
League. 

Not only all nations within the 
League, but those outside, if they will 
sign the pact, are pledged to outlaw war. 

Japan raised a difficulty. A provision 


in the protocol was that when, in the 


course of arbitration, a nation claims 
that the subject involved is within its 
domestic jurisdiction, and when the 
World Court so rules, that ruling shall 
stand. Japan first stood out for con- 
tinued negotiation by the Council after 
the World Court’s ruling was made; 
then for elimination of the clause 
about domestic jurisdiction. 

Such cases as the refusal of-the United 
States and Australia to admit immi- 
grants might come under this clause, 
and Japan would be declared an aggres- 
sor if she defied the ruling. As this 
magazine goes to press, a compromise has 
just been effected: the Council will have 
the right to examine all conflicts arising 
between nations. 


Germany Will Join 
ERMANY is about ready to join 


the League, without conditions, 
except those necessary for the preserva- 
tion of neutrality. Disarmed, she can- 
not promise “effective” cooperation to 
outlaw war and, on the other hand, can- 
not permit her territory to be crossed in 
the interest of other powers. So says 
Count Kessler, bearing the official com- 
munication to the League. Much of the 
discussion in the German Cabinet of the 
proposal to ask for membership in the 
League was doubtless for home consump- 
tion—to appease the Nationalists. It 
was understood that Germany would 
demand a seat in the Council, placing 


her on an equality with England, France, 
Italy and Japan. Count Kessler says 
this place will be achieved not by way of 
demand but through diplomatic conver- 
sations. It was also understood that 
Germany would make the placing under 
German mandate of some of her former 
colonies a condition of entrance. This 
is denied. The present prospects are for 
Germany’s admission within a year. 


Denmark and Disarmament 
HAT is all this about Denmark ? 
Its legislature is to consider bills, 
already approved by the Cabinet, to 
abolish its army and navy; to do away 
with military and naval conscription, 
war office and admiralty; reduce the 
land forces to 7,000 frontier guards and 
its naval force to five boats for fishing 
inspection, a surveying vessel, one larger 
vessel, three motorboats, twelve sea- 
planes; to reduce the annual military 
and naval expenditure from 60,0U0,QUU 
kroner to 11,000,000. Of course, this is 
not complete disarmament; Denmark’s 
population is only about three and a half 
million, so an army of seven thousand is 
no mere police force. But, at any rate, 
this small country evidently has an opin- 
ion exactly the opposite of Switzerland’s. 
It thinks the way to keep out of war is 
to have the minimum of warriors or war 
implements. Denmark’s neighbors are 
not notably peaceful. Will she be gob- 
bled up by the first neighbor who can 
trump up a quarrel? Or will she prove 
her point—for one country, anyhow ? 








Very Briefly 
AHATMA GANDHI, the Indian non- 


cooperative leader, is on a twenty-one- 
day fast designed to bring peace between 
Hindus and Moslems. A conference repre- 
senting the religious communities in India, 
fearing his death, met to assure him of their 
willingness to enforce his principles and beg- 
ging him to break his fast. He will not con- 
sent, it is understood, unless actually facing 
death. 

The Tariff Commission’s report on the 
sugar duty is among the papers now before 
the President. The majority (Democratic) 
recommends a reduction; the minority, high- 
tariff Republicans, recommend that the duty 
remain as it is. A decision is expected before 
election. 

Senator Norris (R.), of Nebraska, is causing 
excitement by campaign speeches that contain 
much La Follette doctrine, though he names 
neither La Follette nor Coolidge. 

Senator Couzens, of Michigan, seems to 
have returned to the fold. He announced that 
he wou!d not include support of the President 
in his pre-nomination campaign, as state and 
national platforms differed on certain points. 
But before his nomination he fell into line. 

Alfred E. Smith, renominated after months 
of reluctance on his part for governor of New 
York, will be opposed in the Republican col- 
umn by the second Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt. A big fight is promised. 

A Negro was elected Moderator of the 
Pittsburgh Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church. He is the Rev. Charles H. Trusty. 

Enemies of the Ku Klux Klan won a con- 
siderable victory in Buffalo when the courts 
forced the opening of Klan card records to 
public inspection. 


THE WoMaAN Crtizpy 


Trouble for Herriot 
REMIER HERRIOT of Frances 


confronting an explosive situation 
that, for a wonder, has nothing to do 
with either Germany or England. He 
recently announced a policy toward the 
church which involved suppression of the 
French Embassy to the Vatican, the ip. 
troduction of education without religious 
instruction in Alsace-Lorraine, and strict 
application of the existing laws cop. 
cerning religious orders. Six French 
cardinals signed a letter to Herriot 
protesting against his policy as a menace 
to peace, justice, liberty, and hinting a 
civil war. Herriot’s answer denies the 
menace, claims that his administration 
insists on the fullest liberty to both 
Catholics and Protestants, and that he js 
only carrying out the law of the land, 
With these stirrings of ancient con- 
flict in France, the press is of course 
hotly partisan on both sides. 


Parliament Meets 


A: Parliament reconvenes (Septem- 
ber 30), Premier MacDonald faces 
trouble from two directions—the ten- 
tative treaty with Russia, due to come 
before the House, and the Irish boundary 
decision—to settle the endless dispute 
between the Free State and republican 
Ulster. The Russian Treaty has been 
drawing fire from Lloyd George, whose 
criticism centers on the plan for a Brit- 
ish loan to Russia. 

Legislation to enable Great Britain to 
name a Boundary Commissioner for 
Ulster, since Ulster flatly refused to 
name one for itself, comes first on the 
House program. Most conservatives are 
against it, but opposition is impracticable 
because the Government is bound by 
treaty. The Free State appointed its 
commissioners long ago, and a boundary 
decision is pledged. Much depends on 
what sort of Ulster representative Great 
Britain can induce to serve. 


A Tax Question 

HE plan of France to collect a 26 
i per cent levy on all goods from 
Germany, as part payment of repara- 
tions, is causing anxiety. Rufus Dawes, 
Berlin representative of Owen D. 
Young, temporary agent general, is re 
ported to have said that this action, 
which would probably be followed by 
the other creditor powers, is a serious 
blow at the Dawes plan. The point 
that it is inconsistent with the method 
under the Dawes plan of collecting rep- 
arations through the international trans 
fer committee at Berlin. 

Great Britain was allowed to make 4 
similar levy, under the Trade Recovery 
Act, because she was getting no pay 
ments in kind, as were other creditors. 
Germany has made formal protest, in 
answer to which France urges the Brit 
ish precedent as justification for her ow? 
action. September 29, 1924. 
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W hat Happened 
to the 


Farmer? 


By Sidney B. W hipple 


Every political platform and almost 
every political speech devotes much at- 
tention to the farmer. No party has a 
monopoly on promises to him, and all 
admit that his condition calls aloud for 
remedy. low did he get this way? 
What does he himself think is wrong? 
We asked Mr. Whipple, of Colorado, 
who has wide opportunity to observe 
rural conditions, to speak for the farmer. 
Any farmers, or others, who disagree 
with him are invited to say so. 


in a while, tucked 
away in some obscure cor- 
ner of a newspaper, where 
it won't break in_ too 
harshly upon the reading 
public’s concentration over 
murder trials, polo games, and other 
more engrossing stories, we run across 
some such item as this: 

“Farmland values have dropped more 
than eighteen billion doilars since 1920.” 

And we wonder why the farmer is in 
politics ! 

The farmer has always been in poli- 
tics. He must be in politics. But hith- 
erto his voice has been still and small 
compared to the resonant tones of the 
financier-politician, and until this year 
of 1924 he has received slight attention 
in the party councils which determine 
quadrennially the value of his political 
crop. 

Politics today has become, as it had to 
become, the farmer’s second greatest 
crop. Politics means his salvation from 
bankruptcy. 

Of all the so-called basic industries— 
and certainly no industry goes deeper to 
the roots of civilization—farming has 
given more and received less than any 
other. That has been true since the 
dawn of civilization. Serfdom under a 
feudal system, with the overlord reap- 
ing the fruit of peasant labor, is very 
little different from serfdom under a 
financial system in which whatever prof- 
its are reaped go to the banker, the mid- 
dle man, the railroads, and the retailer. 

That, of course, is the farmer’s view- 
point. Whether there is any justice in 
it may be determined by a brief survey 
of his position during and since the 
World War, which gave the farmer an 
Opportunity to see daylight ahead, and 
which provided him a vision for the 














Darling in Coliier’s, The National Weekly 


Looks as if there isn't going to be any shortage of help for the farm this year 


future which today he believes was per- 
haps nothing but a mirage. 

The farmer has always been burdened 
with debts. Therefore he has always 
been dependent upon credit, and the 
man who wielded the credit was the 
man who determined the farmer’s eco- 
nomic position in the world. 

The war came, and with it the farm- 
er’s opportunity. Just as with the war 
came the workman’s opportunity, the 
manufacturer's opportunity, and the 
profiteer’s opportunity. The profiteer 
grasped the chance. The manufacturer 
joined him. Labor succeeded—as_ La- 
bor deserved to succeed—in seizing at 
least a hold on the lady’s garment. But 
when the farmer sought to lay hands 
upon the fleeting vision his grasp was 
rudely torn away—by legislation. 

You will recall, during those hectic 
months of 1918 and 1919, a seemingly 
honest desire on the part of those in 
high governmental positions to ‘do 
something for the farmer.” We are not 
sure whether the word was “for” or 
to” the farmer, in the light of subse- 
quent events. 

At any rate, there was established a 
series of laws purporting to see that the 
farmer got a square shake in the gen- 
eral economic mixup that was sending 
prices topsy-turvy, that was boosting 
wages, that was putting a premium on 
every kind of work and every kind of 
product that came from soil, hands, or 
brain. 

At any rate, with great and glad cries 
of admiration for their own generosity, 
these legislators and officials ‘1 Wash- 
ington adopted what they called a2 bill 
providing for “minimum prices for farm 
products.” 

And the grim joke upon the farmer 
was discovered only when the rest of 
the economic world made it plain to the 
tiller of the soil that this was not only 
a series of minimum prices, but maxi- 
mum as well. 

In other words, it was a rigid, fixed, 
determined price level below which the 
farmer, of course, could not go, but 
above which the rest of us refused to 
permit him to go. 








““ 








Dorman H. Smith, Kenosha Evening News 


The Prize Catch of the Season 


When Crucible Steel stock jumped 
from $75 a share to $500 and more, 
corn prices did not go above the “mini- 
mum” set by Washington. When other 
war babies, steel firms, chemical firms, 
clothing manufacturers, lumber con- 
cerns, coal operators, sent their prices 
sky-high and reflected their mushroom 
prosperity in the stock market, wheat 
prices did not rise above the “minimum.” 

But the farmer went on feeding the 
world, which consisted in those days 
largely of uniformed men, without much 
complaint or criticism. 

He saw the prices fer farm imple- 
ments rs. He saw the cost of labor 
rise. He saw the cost of seeds and fer- 
tilizer rise. He saw everything going 
up with one exception—and that excep- 
tion was the amount of money he re- 
ceived in return for the products of his 
farm, ‘‘manufactured” at such high cost 
in labor and materials, to himself. 

There was no limit upon what a man- 
ufacturer might get for his products. 
There was a limit to what the farmer 
might get, and it was a limit that might 
very well have been imposed by legisla- 
tive action, as far as its effectiveness was 
concerned. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the 
farmer began to see daylight ahead. The 
world had to have his products. The 
winning of the war had to begin pri- 
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marily with him. He had all the mar- 
kets (and more) that he wanted. The 
outlook was pleasant, and he began to 
bend his thoughts to paying off the 
mortgage on the old homestead. To be 
sure, he wasn’t making very much 
money, but he was beginning to get his 
head above water, and in those days the 
politicians seemed to take a more kindly 
interest in his welfare than they had in 
times past. Statesmen delivered eulo- 
gies about him. Financiers began to deal 
more kindly with him. 

So, with a feeling that at last his land 
had reached a valuation upon which a 
proper return to himself might be made, 
and with the additional belief that this 


local banker does not want to be mean 
to his best customers. When he has to 
be mean, it is because those who hold 
the strings above him force him into that 
position. 

Deflation set in. 

Now the railroads, and the manufac- 
turers, the merchants and others whose 
interests more directly concern the pock- 
etbooks of those who sit on the financial 
thrones of New York have plenty of 
help in periods such as these. Through 
the manipulation of credit and, in part, 
through the manipulation of Congress, 
they are able to ease the shock and 
spread it over considerable territory. 

One of the first of such measures was 


© Ewing Galloway, N. Y. C. 


One of the country’s grain fields that are the focus of attention this election 


year. 


The farm problem is the subject of discussion on stump and platform 


and the radio. 


real valuation would remain stationary, 
the farmer went out and, in Wall Street 
parlance, overstepped himself. He be- 
gan to do himself proud in the matter 
of buying new machinery, of establish- 
ing new herds, and of putting his plant 
into shape for the coming boom times. 

In this he was ably abetted by the 
banker who, having watched him wal- 
low in the slough of despond for many, 
many years, saw an opportunity to aid 
him in escaping the mire. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the local bankers had, 
during 1919 and 1920, concluded that 
the expansion in other trades would 
hold good in the agricultural business. 
As manufacturing stocks had _ been 
boosted in Wall Street to fictitious lev- 
els, so in many states the so-called val- 
ues in land had risen beyond what was 
reasonable. 

Then came fresh legislation and ad- 
ministrative orders which effectually 
closed the channels of credit to the farm- 
er, and his head once more was thrust 
below the surface. 

The farmer is wholly and utterly de- 
pendent upon his local banker for credit. 
He cannot run his farm without credit. 
And when the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the’ bulwark of finance, of course, shut 
down on the local banker, that was the 
end of hope for the agriculturist. The 


the Esch-Cummins act, which protected 
the carriers, as usual at the expense of 
the farmer. 

It is always permissible to pass a law 
through Congress guaranteeing public 
service corporations a return on their in- 
vestment, which was exactly what the 
Esch-Cummins act and other legislation 
set out to do. But it would be an un- 
heard-of thing to guarantee the farmer a 
decent return on his investment, and the 
man who suggested a subsidy to agri- 
cultural interests would be regarded as 
a crazy radical. 

Wall Street was able to deflate ordi- 
nary business through the simple process 
of saddling the loss upon the buying pub- 
lic. The deflation in the farming busi- 
ness had to be accomplished by saddling 
the loss upon the farmer himself. For, 
unfortunately, the farmer as a class has 
not had, and probably never will have, 
the protecting influence of an organiza- 
tion such as the country’s stock ex- 
change, to assist in the deflating process 
when that process becomes necessary. 

So came a depreciation of agricultural 
property values amounting, according to 
some estimates, to some eighteen billions 
of dollars. It was a wholesale deflation 
affecting forty-five out of the forty- 
eight states in the Union. 


The greatest loss came, naturally 
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enough, in the Middle West, where 
grain and livestock .are the principal 
products, and where the bulk of Amer. 
ica’s food supply is grown. 

The case of Iowa is typical. Five 
years ago good plough lands in that state 
were valued at an average of $257 an 
acre. Today the government issues q 
statement placing the average value of 
Iowa lands at $169 an acre, a deflation 
of $88 which the farmer must suffer jp 
credit. 

Plough lands in Ohio decreased from 
$132 an acre to $96 in the same period, 
Figures for Illinois show a drop from 
$213 to $148. South Dakota values 
have fallen 59 per cent in the four years 
under consideration. 

Looking back at the banner year of 
1920, we find that the total value of 
farm lands, building and equipment at 
that time was some 66,316 millions of 
dollars. 

Today, in 1924, the value of the same 
property is given as some 18,237 mil- 
lions of dollars less, or a shrinkage of 
27.5 per cent. So the only farmer to 
benefit from the manifestly good times 
of 1920 was the man who sold out, 
leaving his successor to hold the bag. 

Actually, of course, there has been no 
drop in real land values. The same dis- 
trict in 1924 can produce as much as it 
did in 1920. Its potentiality is as great 
today as it was four years ago. If we 


were dealing in terms of bushels and 


head of cattle, instead of dollars and 
cents, we might arrive at a truer valua 
tion for the farmer’s property. 

Sometimes we wonder whether folks 

remember that the word “pecuniary” 
comes from the Latin word meaning 
“cattle” ! 
. What the depression of agriculture 
has meant in terms of hardship to the 
farmer is well known, but perhaps not 
well realized. A recent report of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, not inclined to pessimism, says: 
“As a means of gaging how the agri 
cultural depression has affected the farm 
standards of living in the four years 
since 1919-20, the department points out 
that in this period wholesale prices of 
all commodities declined only 20 to 25 
per cent, and living costs declined only 
13 to 15 per cent, while the farmer's it- 
come declined as much as 60 to 72 per 
cent.” 

In his 1923 report the Secretary of 
Agriculture said: “The drastic econ0- 
mies have compelled overwork 
by the farmers, unaccustomed fam 
work by farm mothers, increased work 
by children kept out of school—in to 
many cases the children taken out for 
good. Continued disappointment on the 
part of all members of the family, worty 
and discouragement, added to privation, 
have resulted in the breaking up 
many a home.” 

Debts, foreclosures of mortgages 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Both the writer of this article and 
THE CITIZEN are aware that the intro- 
duction is not according to the rules of 
the game—that it breaks the command- 
ments in the magazine etiquette book. 
Mrs. McMullen tried it out on us, and 
we let it stand, for the same reason she 
wrote it—it really does tell you some- 
thing about Mrs. Fiske that couldn't 
be told as well in a more conventional 
way. 

This is, of course, another entry in the 
“nvelve greatest’ list. Mrs. Fiske was 
named as the most famous American 
woman representing the stage in the 
League of Women Voters’ much dis- 


cussed poll. 


> HE play was over. From 
\2 the doors of the theater 
surging masses of human- 
ity poured into the street, 
all pervaded with a gentle 
good humor and wreathed 
Whatever the play, the eve- 
ning was passed with Mrs. Fiske. For 
most of them that was enough. But 
not for all. These others turned toward 
the stage entrance to find Mrs. Fiske 
holding court in the wings. 
“From THE WoMAN CITIZEN? I 


F 


in smiles. 


Minnie Maddern was only fifteen when she 

became a full-fledged star. The picture 

shows how she looked at that age, playing 
in “Wild Wave.” 


must see her by all means’—this from 
Mrs. Fiske with her known aversion to 
interviewers and their mission. 

The prospective interviewer, mystified 


Mrs. Fiske 


By Frances Drewry McMullen 


but elated, heaved a sigh of relief. It 
was no slight thing to be welcomed at 
the door of the little reception room, 
grasped warmly by both hands and led 
to a seat by her who commands the 
devotion of thousands of theatergoers the 
country over. 

“It was just a tiny paragraph I saw 
in your magazine, but it pleased me more 
than anything 1 have seen in years—it 
was about women and furs,” she ex- 
plained. 

So that was it. Access to the famous 
actress was easy for the representative of 
a magazine that had spoken a word for 
the cause nearest her heart. 

“The fact that women are beginning 
to question their right to wear furs 
seems to indicate that they are becoming 
more civilized. Of course, we have a 
great way to go yet; we are still very 
close to the savage. The first thing man 
learns when he begins to emerge from 
the barbaric state is kindness and consid- 
eration for his fellow creatures. But 
this is a lesson too many women have 
yet to learn.” 

This was not the Mrs. Fiske I had 
seen a short while before gamboling 
through riotous comedy. Nor was it the 
Mrs. Fiske chosen through the League 
of Women Voters’ poll to represent 
dramatic achievement in the list of 
America’s twelve greatest women. But 
it was the Mrs. Fiske once told by a 
reeling cabby to mind her own business, 
when she intervened in behalf of his 
much-abused nag. It was the Mrs. 
Fiske who had paused in almost every 
city of the country some time or other 
to bandage up a wounded puppy or to 
shelter a stray pet. It was the same 
woman who for years carried about 
countless copies of “Black Beauty” for 
free distribution; who had thrown her- 
self into the thick of the contest against 
the horrors of Spanish and Mexican 
bullfights; who had never missed an 
opportunity to campaign actively against 
all manner of cruelty to animals. 

But what of the other Mrs. Fiske— 
the actress? Apparently this woman was 
far less interesting to Mrs. Fiske herself. 

“There’s nothing to tell of my life, 
absolutely nothing,” she insisted. “I was 
born in the theater and grew up in it. 
I can remember no beginning. I never 
thought of anything else. Of course, the 
theater is interesting to me; it is my life. 
But there is nothing to say about it, 
any more than there is about your home. 
You know every nook and corner of it, 


but you don’t go about telling of it. 

“The child born in the theater never 
experiences the anxiety of a début, the 
excitement and thrill of a first appear- 


Mrs. Fiske as she looked at the start of 

her stage career—at the age of three. 

She illustrates the advantage of choosing 
theater folk for her parents. 


ance. To him the stage has no glamour. 
He first appears as a baby in arms; then 
later from time to time, whenever a child 
is needed, he is brought on again. After 
a while he speaks a few lines and even- 
tually rises to a full part.” 

It was in this way Mrs. Fiske started 
her own career. Marie Augusta Davey 
—for so Minnie Maddern Fiske was 
christened—was born while her ac- 
tress-mother, Elizabeth Maddern, and 
manager-father, Thomas Davey, were 
stopping in New Orleans. She was 
cradled in the big trunk in her mother’s 
dressing-room and first appeared on the 
stage in silent parts, having not yet 
acquired the faculty of speech. Later, 
she would pipe a juvenile ditty or dance 
a highland fling. 

It was at the age of three that her 
stage career officially began, when she 
took the part of the Duke of York in 
“Richard III.” Two years later she 
made her first appearance in New York 
as little Fritz in “Fritz, Our German 
Cousin.” Traveling with her parents 
about the country on one-night stands 
she took part in all the popular attrac- 
tions of the day, such as “Uncle Tom's 
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Cabin,” ‘East Lynne” and “Rip Van 
Winkle,” as well as in many Shake- 
spearean plays. 

At twelve she acted the widow in 
“The Lady of Lyons,” with difficulty 
restraining her blond curls under her 
cap and managing a son several years her 
senior. At fifteen she became a full- 
fledged star in “Fogg’s Ferry.” New 
York critics, scoring the claptrap of the 
wild melodrama, did not fail to suggest 
even then the rising of a new star. Their 
prophecies were confirmed in “Caprice,” 
“In Spite of All” and ‘Featherbrain.” 
But upon her marriage to Harrison Grey 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern retired from 
the stage, devoting herself to writing 
and to books. During this period she 
completed several plays, among which 
are “The Rose,” “Light From St. 
Agnes,” ‘““The Eyes of the Heart,” “Not 
Guilty,” and, in collaboration with her 
husband, “Fontenelle.” 

The Mrs. Fiske who emerged four 
vears later at a charity matinée as Nora 
in “A Doll’s House” was quite a differ- 
ent personage from Minnie Maddern of 
old, and decidedly a different actress. 
Free from the wornout technique in 
which she had been trained by long and 
strenuous experience, and standing firm 
on her appeal to thinking men and 
women, she set about with an indom- 
itable will to conquer a new world. 
“Frou Frou,” “Marie Deloche” and 


other plays were her instruments; then 


came Tess. 

With “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
Mrs. Fiske reached the heights. Critics 
proclaimed her the peer of Duse and 
Bernhardt. 

From tragedy she switched to spar- 
kling comedy, establishing herself in 
“Becky Sharp” as the greatest represent- 
ative of high comedy of her time and the 
equal of any who had lived before. As 
Cyprienne in “Divorcons,” Madeleine in 
“Love Finds the Way,” Magda in 
“Little Italy”; as Mary of Magdala, 
Leah Kleschna, Hedda Gabler and Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh; as Rebecca West in 
Ibsen’s ‘‘Rosmersholm” and Lona Hessel 
in “Pillars of Society”; in “The New 
York Idea,” “Miranda of the Balcony,” 
“The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch” and 
“Erstwhile Susan’’—she achieved strik- 
ing success in a wide range of roles. 
Taking “Salvation Nell,” with the pos- 
sibilities of a third-rate melodrama, she 
made it into a classic. 


The Long Fight 
Creation of character, however, was 
bv no means all that concerned Mrs. 
Fiske. The stage manager and director 
side of her nature aimed at a finished, 
rounded, polished performance. She sur- 
rounded herself with the best available 
talent, seeking never to shine at the 
expense of others. Throughout this 
period her productions were marked by 

a high degree of distinction. 
But the enterprises of this versatile 


genius of the theater pursued a route 
marked by many battles. Probably in 
no other way did Mrs. Fiske contribute 
more to the development of the best in 
the theater than in those very battles, 
fought almost single-handed against the 
tyranny of the commercial spirit over 
art. 

When she returned to the stage, prac- 
tically every first-class theater in the 
country and most of the leading actors 
and actresses were controlled by the 
Theatrical Syndicate, a monopoly ac- 
cused of using artistic talent for its own 
greedy purposes. Mrs. Fiske refused 
to become subservient to it. As a result, 
except in a few places, the doors of the 
best houses were closed to her. 

Long and bitter was the struggle. But 
Mrs. Fiske fought on. Vaudeville 
houses, burlesque and stock companies 
gave way to her for a night or a week. 


Mrs. Fiske—herself 
“I have retired from the stage, but nobody 
knows it.” This winter she is to appear in 
“The Rivals.” 


She played in halls, rinks, tiny private 
theaters and enormous auditoriums, 
everywhere except in tents; and people 
flocked to almost inaccessible places to 
see her. Under harassing circumstances 
she never yielded her professional dig- 
nity; but when reduced to playing in 
second-class houses she raised them to her 
own price level. Upon one occasion she 
even resisted the temptation of an ex- 
tended engagement at a first-class the- 
ater, because of the exaction of Sunday 
acting, a concession the great syndicate 
stars would certainly refuse. 

“Frantically fond of one-night 
stands,” according to one of her man- 
agers, she traversed the country tire- 
lessly, studying on the way, never losing 
a night from illness or late arrival for 
vears, in spite of fires, floods and acci- 
dents. 

All the time her acting grew better 
and better; and with the country ac- 
claiming her, her enemies capitulated. 
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The fight to book directly, without dic. 
tation, with managers of theaters or their 
representatives, free from compulsion to 
play one theater or another—this right 
tor which she had contended, was won, 

The furor subsided, but Mrs. Fiske 
remained independent. And _ in the 
struggle she proved a valiant aid to the 
rank and file of the profession, awaken. 
ing them to’a sense of the dignity and 
responsibility of their work. 

Vr. Fiske, Manager 

Throughout this struggle and, indeed, 
through the career that established Mrs, 
Fiske in the impregnable position she 
holds, Harrison Grey Fiske played a 
leading part. 

“Mr. Fiske has been my artistic back. 
bone,” she declared once. “His theater 
knowledge, taste and culture, his steadi- 
ness, have balanced my own carelessness, 
Without him I should have been oblit- 
erated long ago.” 

Her return to the stage after her brief 
retirement was in a play written by her 
husband; and many of her greatest suc- 
cesses were scored at the Manhattan, 
leased and managed by Mr. Fiske. He 
fought the Theatrical Syndicate through 
the columns of the Dramatic Mirror, 
which he owned; and to him have 
always been referred the rising young 
writers who besiege the sympathetic 
“leading lady” with their manuscripts. 
Mr. Fiske is art director of all Mrs. 
Fiske’s plays. 

Of recent years many critics have seen 
fit to lament the type of plays in which 
Mrs. Fiske has introduced herself to the 
new generation. Yearning for Nora, 
Hedda and Lona, they declare the recent 
offerings unworthy of the powers of a 
great actress. But the tragic roles are 
wearing beyond her strength, she has 
found. 

“I have retired from the stage, but 
nobody knows it,”’ Mrs. Fiske explained 
several years ago. “I am a little tired 
and I must husband my strength. So 
from now on, for me, only ‘play’ in the 
theater.” 

Recipe for an Actor 

But Mrs. Fiske has never lost inter- 
est in her own and others’ development; 
and so she is never classed with those 
who have ceased to develop. Witness 
her own recipe for the actor: 

“Go where you can find something 
fresh to bring back to the stage. Its 
as valuable as youth unspoiled, as much 
better than the other thing as a lovely 
complexion is better than anything the 
rouge pot can achieve. There should be, 
there must be, a window open some 
where, a current of new air ever blow- 
ing through the theater.” 

Mrs. Fiske opened another window 
for herself about a year ago when she 
adopted a baby son. 

Such is the personality, the life, the 
achievement of which to Mrs. Fiske her- 
self there seems “nothing to tell.” 
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Polluted Sources 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


OLDING the belief firmly 

and unalterably that this 

nation and the combined 

nations of the world can 

> and will work out a safe, 

sane and_ sensible plan 

whereby law and arbitration may be 
substituted for war, the writer deter- 
mined two years ago to penetrate the 
fog surrounding the attitude of the 
United States on this question, and to 
do it single-handed and alone, merely 
for her own peace of mind. She be- 
lieves she has fathomed the mysteries. 
The weary processes cannot be recorded 
here. A mere view is all that can be 
given. 

The conclusion is that there is no 
real, sensible reason for much of the 
widely existing fear of working with 
other nations to bring peace. There is 
a “scare” of bogies in many a mind, 
and these scares have together produced 
the fog. It is well-nigh impossible for 
a genuine American to believe that any 
human would accept and promulgate 
some of the tales that are actually 
spread by organized effort. 

Brigadier General Fries, traducing 
honorable organized women, and Briga- 
dier General Bowley, libeling an honest 
Quaker gentleman—in the now-famous 
incident of the Spider Web Chart and 
its sequel—are probably neither unscru- 
pulous nor intentionally untruthful. 
That they have seemed to be both is, 
undoubtedly, due to a somewhat over- 
zealous patriotism trained in a narrow 
groove and to the same quality of gul- 
libility they complain of in other people. 


Proofs Missing 


Brigadier General Bowley pointed to 
his sources of information, namely, 
Messrs. Eichelberger, Whitney and 
Marvin, believing they would hand out 
the documents containing the proofs for 
all he had said concerning Mr. Libby 
and the Council for the Prevention of 
War. Those proofs were no more forth- 
coming than they had been when the 
Joint Congressional Committee chal- 
lenged the Spider Web Chart, and the 
Council has made an absolute denial of 
every charge as set forth in the CiTIZEN 
for September 20 and as the Joint Con- 
gtessional Committee had done at an 
earlier date. (See Cit1zEN for May 31.) 

This situation naturally demands that 
the spotlight of inquiry be directed to 
the sources behind which General Bow- 
ley took so sudden and startled a refuge. 

R. M. Whitney has written a book on 


“Reds in America.” The advertising 
announces that he is the Director of the 
Washington office of the American De- 
fense Society and that he has been a re- 
porter and newspaper correspondent 
most of his life. The American De- 
fense Society came into existence early 
in the war period, and has devoted itself 








In the last number Mrs. Catt pub- 
lished her second article about the famous 
Spider Web Chart. Here she follows 
up the trails of accusations made in that 
connection, seeking out the sources of the 
charges brought against workers for 
peace. The next article in the series, to 
appear in the issue of October 18, is 
called “Three Super States’. 








to stimulating public opinion to regard 
war preparations favorably and, inci- 
dentally, it has issued considerable pub- 
licity discrediting and misrepresenting 
peace organizations and peace advocates. 
The Whitney book is announced as a 
digest of the documents discovered when 
the authorities raided the secret conven- 
tion of the Communist Party at Bridg- 
man, Mich., in August, 1922, “together 
with descriptions of numerous connec- 
tions and associations of the Commu- 
nists among the Radicals, Progressives 
and Pinks.” Two barrels of buried 
documents were actually dug up by the 
raiders and the contents of much, if not 
all, of the material were given to the 
public by the press at the time. 

It must be clear to all who are fa- 
miliar with organized work that these 
Communists, holding an admittedly ille- 
gal meeting in secret, did not carry the 
choicest bits of their conspiracy in a bar- 
rel. These were probably in their heads. 
Quite evidently the barrels were shipped 
with duplicated documents for distribu- 
tion and, although these were not in- 
tended for public knowledge, their con- 
tents are not so alarming as they are 
made to seem. Indeed, they conveyed 
so little new matter as to prove posi- 
tively disappointing to the many people 
who really want to know just what 
strength the Communists can muster in 
this country. 

The Communists, themselves, would, 
without doubt, laugh heartily at the con- 
tents of Mr. Whitney’s book, but it was 
clearly not meant for them. Apparently 
it was intended for the gullible public. 
Mr. Whitney has woven together the 
secrets alleged to have been divulged by 


the documents found in the raid with 
unsupported statements and unjustified 
conclusions and absolutely disconnected 
illustrations, picked up here and there 
and all designed to point the moral and 
adorn the tale. The reader needs to 
watch with care lest he fail to note 
where the digest of an alleged Com- 
munist document stops and Mr. Whit- 
ney’s imaginative conclusions begin. A 
judge would scarcely receive such a book 
as evidence. ‘To those who are accus- 
tomed to analyze what they read the 
book is a hodgepodge of a minimum of 
truth mixed with a maximum of error. 

No chapter is more misleading than 
that entitled ‘“The Labor Defense Coun- 
cil—Women’s Clubs.” A document, 
purported to have been found at Bridg- 
man, recommends the conversion of 
working women to Communism and 
their organization into propaganda 
groups. This ordinary fact is bound up 
with the whimsical theory that estab- 
lished women’s organizations, whose 
objects are well known and whose meth- 
ods are frankly open, are already impli- 
cated in secret conspiracy to further Red 
propaganda. 


“Interesting If True” 


The following quotation given entire 
has, like many others, no connection 
with the context and is simply set in to 
adorn the tale, which it certainly does. 
It is chosen for quotation here because 
the readers of the CiTizEN are probably 
more familiar with the actual facts, 
which are perverted, than with most 
others. 

“In an interesting article published 
May 1, 1922, The Woman Patriot 
(Mr. Eichelberger’s anti-suffrage pa- 
per) says that the so-called Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of Women at Baltimore 
called by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the International Woman’s 
Suffrage Alliance and honorary presi- 
dent of the National League of Women 
Voters, was in reality the Women’s 
Third International. The article is too 
long for quotation here, but seven short 
paragraphs give all Joyal Americans food 
for thought. It is not charged here that 
the women interested in this meeting, 
the first of its kind held in the United 
States, are working for Communism di- 
rectly, but it behooves all /oyal Ameri- 
can women and men as well to watch 
their step in these times surcharged with 
danger. These paragraphs read: 

“The two former internationals were 

(Continued on page 28) 





Mrs. B. B, Stephens 


Y EMININE cackling and 
chuckling over its achieve- 
ment can be neither so 
shrill nor so continuous as 

Po commonly alleged, else the 


statement that several 
women throughout these United— 
though widely differing—States, hold 
the office of bank president would not 
be so universally met with the incred- 
ulous—the almost  horrified—protest, 
“President! Impossible!” 

Tell your listener that there are over 
thirty thousand women bank employees. 
Attention may not be, even momentarily, 
aroused. Back your statement with an- 
other that a certain percentage have 
achieved official recognition. Interest 
may dawn. But assert that the final 
honor has been won, and count the con- 
tradictions! As many from women as 
from men! Yet banking is practically 
the sole field in which women have not 
been restricted to designated corners. 
The Association of Bank Women, a re- 
cent national organization now steadily 
pushing its membership of “executives” 
toward the two hundredth notch, and 
holding its second general convention in 
Chicago, simultaneously with that of the 
American Bankers’ Association, at about 
the time this magazine goes to press, has 
been publishing in its own monthly an 
account of the divergent magnets and 
goads responsible for the varied assem- 
blage of successful women bankers. 

They find that for every one who has 
gone into banking on the main floor, so 
to speak—that is, with immediate execu- 
tive title—there are at least two others 
who have worked up through the bank, 
frequently from a stenographic position 
—a job full of informative possibilities 
for the woman of ambitious intelligence. 
This fact should encourage the many 
still secretarially employed. It also en- 
dows with a sturdy “perennial” char- 
acter what might otherwise be considered 
a decorative arrangement of “cut flow- 
— '« 
Illinois, North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Kansas and Oklahoma have contributed 
a president apiece to the A. B. W. 

From Chicago, Mrs. B. B. Stephens, 
wife of a well-known “credit” man, 
turned her eyes upon Oklahoma with the 
deliberate intention of “buying a bank.” 


Madam 
Bank President 


By Mrs. Key Cammack 


Vice-president of the Association of Bank Women 


This was as far back as 1911. For five 
years after purchasing the “Bank of 
Aline” in that State, she and her hus- 


Emma Duerrwaechter 


band ran it like a partnership, just the 
two of them, its later growth being a 
natural development. Like all banks in 
small communities, it is woven inti- 
mately into the local life, cashing “cream 
checks” and borrowing money from cor- 
respondent banks to carry the farmers 
through their harvests—everything from 
cotton to pecans being grown in that 
fertile soil. ‘Helping the farmer help 
himself is our one specialty,” insists Mrs. 
Stephens cheerily. ‘What he needs even 


Jessie K. Taylor 


more than bumper crops is an equaliza- 
tion of prices between those things he 
must buy and those things he sells.” 

Her words echo with amazing ac- 
curacy those of Fred I. Kent, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
New York—quite at the other end of 
the banking game! 

Mrs. Jessie K. Taylor, president of 
the Haddam State Bank, Haddam, Kan- 
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Flora Buck 


sas, reached her position via those of 
assistant cashier and director. She writes 
all advertising copy for the bank and 
holds office in many local organizations, 
rarely reaching her desk until lunch 
time. That she believes in banking for 
her sex is demonstrated by the work of 
a fifteen-year-old daughter upon the 
posting machine after school hours! 

The president of the Germantown 
State Bank of Wisconsin, Miss Emma 
Duerrwaechter, began her bank training 
in much the same manner, with an ener- 
getic antecedent experience in the dry- 
goods store of her father. Hours were 
from eight A.M. to six P.M. and there 
young Emma went both before and after 
school, and during long vacations. The 
bank was organized by her father in 
1910. She was attached to it first as 
Notary Public, and then in increasingly 
important positions until 1923, when 
elected president upon the death of her 
father. 

Miss Flora Buck heads the Farmers 
State Bank of Illinois—an honor which 
she acknowledges with much modesty. 
A business course, including banking, at 
‘the Indiana Normal College, was het 
introduction to the work, though no 
banking ambitions were in her mind. 
From assistant to the postmaster, she 
became bookkeeper, then cashier, in her 
uncle’s bank, and on his death became 
president. Hers is a “home bank,” she 
says. 

The First National Bank of Lidger- 
wood, North Dakota, the doors of 
which, owing to local conditions, were 
recently closed—it is hoped only tem- 
porarily—has had for president during 
the past seven years a woman, Miss M. 
O. Movius, who rose to the position 
through twenty years’ service as assistant 
cashier and cashier. The concentration 
evidenced as a child in perfecting het 
figuring and “pot hooks and hangers” 
carried her with speed through the Val- 
paraiso Business School and the following 
seven years of post-office service in Big 
Stone City; having assembled ideas upon 
organization and administration, she de- 
veloped a will to assume graver respon 
sibilities, and, resigning her job, went 
first into business, then into banking. In 
1896 the Movius State Bank was orgatr 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Woman s Opportunity 
In the Progressive Movement 


By Isabelle Kendig 


This page is supplied by the La Follette-Wheeler Campaign Committee 


N every political campaign 
there are always two dom- 
inant factors — personali- 
ties and issues. The out- 
standing feature for wom- 
en in the 1924 campaign 

is the presence of a third factor which 
is of the utmost significance—that fac- 
tor is political opportunity. 

Why Robert M. La Follette appeals 
to women who have fought long for 
suffrage, or for welfare or labor legis- 
lation, or who seek world peace, has 
already been presented in these columns. 
No other candidate for President has a 
record of consistent, constructive states- 
manship on these issues equal to his. 
Nor need Senator Wheeler yield to any 
man for the fearless way in which he 
has stood, first in his own state, for hu- 
man rights, and then in the nation, for 
clean government. Outstanding person- 
alities, forceful leaders, who are not only 
God-fearing themselves, but who can 
put the fear of God in the hearts of 
other men, they appeal to women who 
recognize the need for strong leadership, 
for uncommon sense, for uncommon 
honesty, for uncommon courage in the 
administration of the government. 


Fundamental Issues 

The issues for which these men stand 
are fundamental. ‘They propose not 
only to clear the government of the 
Falls and Daughertys and Forbeses and 
to replace special privilege with demo- 
cratic control, but they offer a construc- 
tive program as well. 

The national super-power system 
which they propose will greatly reduce 
house work in the average home by pro- 
viding electricity at one-third the pres- 
ent cost. 

The railroad program outlined, it is 
estimated, will save every family in the 
United States from $200 to $300 a year 
in reduced costs. 

The tax measures proposed will re- 
duce Federal income taxes for the aver- 
age family. 

The reduction in tariff rates means 

lowered costs for every home. 
_ The program for agricultural relief, 
including control of speculation, recon- 
struction of the Federal Reserve and 
Federal Farm Loan systems, and reduc- 
tion of freight rates on farm products, 
implements and materials to pre-war 
evels is one which every woman can 
translate for herself into lower food 
costs for all. e 


Law enforcement and abolition of 
child labor make special appeal to women. 

And, finally, the peace program out- 
lined by the Progressives is the only 
program which specifically proposes to 
abolish the causes of war. 

It is a constructive program, and one 
which challenges comparison, point by 
point, with the time-worn planks of both 
old parties. 

But while La Follette and Wheeler 
appeal personally to forward-looking 
women, and while they recognize that 
the Progressive platform embodies a 
sound economic and social philosophy, 
of even greater importance to them is 
the opportunity which the movement 
offers to help in the formation of a 
major political party. 

Women as Auxiliaries or Co-Workers 

For the past four years women have 
been groping politically. Possessing a 
new power in legislation and govern- 
ment they have, for the most part, ex- 
ercised it only at the polls. Elsewhere 
they have pursued the time-honored 
methods of adopting resolutions, com- 
posing delegations, and lobbying to se- 
cure their ends. The year 1924 finds 
them for the first time taking an active 
part in shaping the policies and plat- 
forms of parties—which, after all, is the 
essence of government in the United 
States. 

This is why the part which they 
are taking, as Republicans, as Demo- 
crats and as Progressives, in the coun- 
cils of their parties is of even greater 
importance to them as women than 
either personalities or issues. 

The Republicans, the Democrats, and 
the Progressives have all sought the 
support of women and given them in- 
creasing position and power in party af- 
fairs. But there is this difference: The 
two old parties have long since crystal- 
lized and crystallized without embody- 
ing the viewpoint of women. They may 
add any number of women to their na- 
tional and local committees, but they do 
not thereby change the essential charac- 
ter of their organizations. Instead, in 
most cases, they merely create ladies’ 
auxiliaries. The ladies are, to be sure, 
given special attention in the considera- 
tion of resolutions, in the arrangements 
for entertainment, and in seconding 
nominations. But both the Democratic 
and the Republican parties have func- 
tioned too many years without women to 
make it possible for them to reshape 


their organizations and re-form their 
policies to embody the women’s view- 
point, however fair and gallant and de- 
sirous of women’s votes they may be. 

Women in the Progressive movement, 
on the other hand, have not merely been 
invited in, nor have they come in as 
wives or daughters of Progressives; they 
have come in on their own account be- 
cause it is part of the philosophy of Pro- 
gressives that women are co-workers, 
co-partners, co-builders with men. More- 
over, while the Democratic and Repub- 
lican organizations can. persist with 
women as a ladies’ auxiliary, the Pro- 
gressive movement can only succeed if 
women become an integral part of its 
organization and function equally with 
men in shaping its development. This 
is of the utmost significance to those 
women who believe that not until wom- 
en cease to rely solely on indirect meth- 
ods of influencing government and actu- 
ally become an integral force in mould- 
ing party action will they realize the 
full power of suffrage and secure equal 
representation in government, thus mak- 
ing their viewpoint effective. 

Women as Human Beings 

The Progressive movement offers 
special opportunity to those women who 
seek not only to protect “women’s and 
children’s interests”, so-called, but who 
are equally concerned with all funda- 
mental economic and social problems. _ It 
has been a logical ‘“‘next step” for women 
to pass from practically exclusive atten- 
tion to home duties to those larger im- 
plications of home-making, expressed in 
our Civic, state and national life. 

But women are no longer just home- 
makers. Many of them have become 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, artists, writers 
and business executives. The home- 
makers, themselves, through the League 
of Women Voters and similar organiza- 
tions are becoming something more than 
home-makers. They have become inter- 
ested in public questions on their own 
account. 

While women will undoubtedly add 
their own flavor to the political pot, it 
is certain to follow, as men and women 
work increasingly together, that the ad- 
ventitious differences between them will 
tend to disappear and their common 
humanity be emphasized. This is the 
opportunity which the Progressive move- 
ment offers women now—the opportu- 
nity to enter politics and government as 
human beings, not merely as a sex. 
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Why I Am For Coolidge and Dawes 


By Mrs. Alvin T. Hert 


VICE-CHAIRMAN REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


IRST—Because as a woman | 

want my country run accord- 

ing to plain common sense. 
The Republican Party has run the coun- 
try that way. Common sense govern- 
ment has given us comfort, prosperity 
and safety. 

Second—Because I want to increase 
my savings. 

Under Republican 
earnings always increase. 
earnings mean increased savings, if we 
follow the example of President Cool- 
idge. 

Third—Because I believe in a Repub- 
lican tariff. 

Common sense tells me that when the 
Republican Party protects home indus- 
tries, it protects me. 

Fourth—Because running this coun- 
try is the biggest business job in the 
world. Republicans have run it eff- 
ciently and economically. 

Fifth—Because I hope the world 
may never see another war. Under this 
Republican administration America is 
doing a splendid, practical work in pro- 
moting world peace. 

The Disarmament Conference, the 
World Court, the Dawes Plan for get- 
ting Europe out of its mire—these and 
other great things were promoted by 
Republicans. 


administration 
Increased 





HE Women’s Bureau of the 

United States Department of 
Labor is the only bureau of its 
kind in the world. The bill cre- 
ating this bureau was introduced 
by Representative Campbell, Re- 
publican, of Kansas, and Senator 
Kenyon, Republican, of Iowa. It 
was passed by a Republican House 
and Senate. 

The first national conference on 
child welfare was called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1909. A Re- 
publican Congress under President 
Taft’s .administration established 
the Children’s Bureau. 

The first Federal child labor law 
was introduced in 1906 by Sena- 
tor Beveridge, Republican, of In- 
diana, and Representative Parsons, 
Republican, of New York. ‘The 
Republican Party is now leading 
the fight for the ratification of an 
amendment to the United States 
Constitution which will give Con- 
gress the power to legislate on 


child labor. 











Sixth—Because, being human, I hate 
to pay high taxes. 


President Coolidge stands squarely 


for tax reform. The man who is no 
in office, but is trying to get in, make 
lavish promises. I know what Presiden 
Coolidge has done and is doing. 

Seventh—Because I want to see our 
vast natural resources safeguarded and 
conserved. 

It was a Republican President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who literally put con. 
servation on the map! Under the Re. 
publican Party vast irrigation projects 
have been developed, our remaining 
forests protected, and millions of acres 
set aside for the pleasure and the bene- 
fit of all the people. 

Eighth—Because I want honesty in 
government. I know and _ everyone 
knows that Calvin Coolidge and Charles 
G. Dawes are honest men. 

Ninth—Because, as a woman, I be. 
lieve in keeping a good public servant, 
if you are lucky enough to get one. We 
have one in Calvin Coolidge. The party 
which controls the government is our 
servant. In a big sense, it is our house. 
keeper. 

Tenth—The Republican Party has 
made us safe, and comfortable, and pros- 
perous. I can see absolutely no reason 
for changing. I can see every reason 
for sticking to a good housekeeper. Even 
if I had not been a Republican in the 
past, I should vote the Republican ticket 
now. 


Your Responsibility —And Mine 
By Mrs. John H. Booth 


PRESIDENT NEw YorK STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


EVEN million new voters will 

assume the duties of citizen- 

ship for the first time this 
year, according to recent estimates. The 
mothers and fathers of this country have 
the responsibility for seeing that these 
new voters, most of whom are first 
voters, consider their duties as citizens 
and register their opinions at the polls 
in November. 

Women have a tremendous responsi- 
bility in this present national campaign. 
In 1920 the stay-at-home or slacker vote 
amounted to 25,605,063, which was a 
searching comment on the lack of inter- 


est in government affairs on the part of 
a large number of the people of this 
country. 

It is the particular duty of women to 
see to it that this stay-at-home vote 
comes out of its hiding and that the 
young man and woman who are to vote 
this year take their voting seriously. 

The young men and women should 
see to it that they are registered to vote 
in October. In many towns it is pos- 
sible to have their names entered on the 
registration book by a member of their 
family, in others it is necessary to have 
personal registration. There are absen- 
tee voting blanks on which young people 


can vote if they are at college and find 
the journey to their homes too long or 
too expensive. 

It is reckoned that there are 3,613,780 
male voters who are potential first voters 
and 3,762,475 young women who are 
first voters, altogether a total of 7,376, 
255. 

Women in the various states who are 
really interested in having the young 
men and women of this country expres 
their opinions at the polls will do wel 
to see how they can co-operate with 
existing organizations in their states 
get out the vote. This is a responsibility 
which all of us much assume. 
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Victory Vote Drive 
By Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson 


Director or Epucation, Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


This page is supplied by the Democratic National Committee 


HIS year the guns of the 
presidential campaign are 
training on the citizen 
qualified to vote, who four 
NSZA years ago, because of ti- 

midity, apathy or indiffer- 
ence, helped to pull down the voting 
percentage to the low-water mark of 49 
per cent. The political parties, the 
League of Woman Voters and various 
other organizations, including the youth- 
ful Boy Scouts of America, are all us- 
ing their wits for arguments and de- 
vices with which to bombard the stay-at- 
homes. It looks now as though there 
would be no peace of mind or even a 
safe place in the community for the 
woman, or man either for that matter, 
who resists the onslaught. 

The part that the Democratic women 
are playing in the get-out-the-vote game 
has taken the form of a snappy, nation- 
wide Victory Vote Drive, conducted 
from the National Headquarters in 
Washington. 


The Man and the Issue 


We have the honest satisfaction of 
going before new voters and independ- 
ents with the best candidate and the 
greatest issues of the hour. Only a man 
of vision, initiative and courage; only 
an agent of the people with the record 
of unafraid public service; only a states- 
man who grasps public questions from 
both the national and _ international 
angle; most of all, only the man who can 
and will lead Congress is to be thought 
of for our next President. 

The only man in the field who quali- 
fies in all of thes¢ demands is John W. 
Davis. Absolutely alone among the can- 
didates as a prospective leader of Con- 
gress, Mr. Davis makes a convincing 
appeal to voters who have no misgivings 
about the certainty that leadership of 
Congress is the sine qua non of legisla- 
tion for the people, so of progress for 
the nation, during the next four years. 
As for issues, no amount of belittling by 
opponents of the Honesty in Govern- 
ment issue can lessen its gigantic impor- 
tance as the outstanding consideration of 
the campaign. Are we or are we not a 
nation founded on government integrity ? 
Do we or do we not believe in the pres- 
trvation of the public faith? Have we 
or have we not grown so prosperity and 
Property calloused that the fine spirit of 
honesty and justice is quenched? These 
are the questions we are asking new 
voters in the Victory Vote Drive; ques- 


ca; 


tions that must not be hushed up or side- 
stepped. 
The Drive is unique in two respects, 


so far as political parties are concerned : 


First, it is conducted through the 
agency of the two thousand Democratic 
Women’s Clubs which during the past 
two years have been organized under 
the leadership of Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, not as competitors or substitutes 
for the precinct organizations of men 
and women, but only as a clearing house 
for educational activities which have 
aimed to fit women for more intelligent 
service in aiding and strengthening local 
party organizations. It has been through 
these clubs that the School of Democ- 
racy has flourished, and for the past nine 
months the Correspondence Course, a 
course in politics by mail. 

Second, the drive offers a carefully 
planned program, a Red Letter Day 
program, worked out in detail for speak- 
ers, to be presented simultaneously 
throughout the country on the 7th, 14th, 
21st and 28th of October, all of which 
dates fall on Tuesday, significantly keep- 
ing up at regular intervals the enthusi- 
asm for one’s civic duty on election day, 
Tuesday, November 4th. The subjects 
for the meetings are, of course, partisan 
and very much up to the minute— 
“Campaign Issues,” ‘Responsible Gov- 
ernment,” “Wasted Votes” and “Davis 
Is the Man.” 

A feature of the program is the analy- 
sis of subjects for speakers, with fre- 
quent references to the party’s campaign 
literature, eighty per cent of which, by 
the way, is the work of women. There 
are also references to current magazines. 
Speakers, I find, vary in the habit of 
using material for reinforcement of 
statements and arguments. Some have 
the library habit and, in preparation for 
a talk, painstakingly delve for facts and 
current opinion, often at the expense of 
the taunt, “highbrow stuff” ; others, with 
the help of native wit, call up from a 
fund of observations and experiences all 
the material they require. The pro- 
gram is equally helpful to both in sug- 
gesting topical arrangement for speeches. 

Further, in order to serve as a summary 
of points; to crystallize the main, out- 
standing arguments; to furnish parting 
shots and put political punch into the 
program, a flier has been provided for 
distribution at each meeting. The four 
of them are variations of the theme, 
“You Have Only One Vote.” 


In this way the program, broadly 


viewed, not only stresses the needs of 
women for sound political facts, for a 
grasp of constructive methods—or, for 
what one recently termed the “lady- 
like’ campaign features—but also, by 
means of the accompanying fliers, fear- 
lessly and more expertly than the casual 
observer admits, flings the logic which 
animates the men’s game of practical 
politics. Women do the latter a little 
more reservedly, but quite as effectively 
and brilliantly as men, and, I should 
like to add, do it with a commendable 
lessening of political buncombe. 

There has been throughout the prepa- 
ration and launching of the Victory 
Vote Drive a sincere effort to combine 
the inspirational value of the “hoopla 
campaign” with the substantial merits 
of the campaign of education. Some 
would say that it cannot be done. I am 
of the opinion that it can. It depends 
upon the leadership in Washington and 
the leadership of every Drive captain, 
together with the success of cooperation. 
The union of the two methods made a 
quick appeal; for inside of a week after 
the preliminary activities were launched 
more than twenty states had responded. 

This cooperation goes to show that 
the program with its suggested scheme 
of organization and conduct of the 
Drive, as well as detailed meeting plans, 
accompanied by sets of twenty-five pieces 
of honest campaign literature and a hun- 
dred post-card invitations to be sent out 
locally for the meetings, offers to clubs 
and individuals just the needed time- 
saving material which busy people in the 
heat of a campaign turn to with grati- 
tude. 

Tying Up the Job 

The efforts in the aggregate of the 
numerous groups now occupied with 
getting out the vote should provide a 
variety of answers to party workers in 
every quarter of the country who ever 
since they have been active in political 
organizations have asked almost desper- 
ately how to reach apathetic voters. It 
would be a timely, constructive service if 
out of this campaign there might be com- 
piled a little handbook of the arguments, 
methods and devices which proved most 
effective in arousing the stay-at-home 
women qualified to vote. I remember 
that in the suffrage days, in the Board 
room of National Headquarters, Mrs. 
Catt had a way of saying at the end 
of an important gain, “Now, let us tie 
up this job.” I repeat her words, “Let 
us tie up this job.” 
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Editorially Speaking 





A Great Dream Coming True 


BIG event in the history of the world is trembling on 
A the brink of accomplishment. The outlawry of war and 

a definite program for peace, such as American women 
have been praying for, seem nearer today than would have 
been believed possible even a short time ago. 

The keynote of the plan, which is outlined on page 6, is 
Arbitration. 

It marks a crisis in international thinking that the Prime 
Ministers of France and England have agreed to submit all 
international differences of every description to arbitration. 
“The old superstition that questions of vital interest and 
national honor would never be submitted by strong and 
proud nations to any tribunal but the savage one of war,’ 
as ex-Justice Clarke puts it, has gone by the board. 

If the Protocol is accepted, the nation that refuses to 
submit to arbitration, by that act stamps itself as an aggressor, 
and will have opposed to it all the forces of public opinion, 
economic—and, if necessary, military—of the members of the 
League of Nations. 

So much confidence is felt that the Protocol will be adopted 
and ratified that the League of Nations has already scheduled 
a great International Conference on reduction of armaments, 
to meet in Geneva next June. The United States, and all 
other countries not members of the League of Nations, will 
be invited to participate. By that time Germany will probably 
have been admitted to the League, and the United States and 
Russia will be the only large nations on the outside. Since 
President Coolidge had planned to call such a conference in 
Washington, and since Mr. Davis's belief in the League of 
Nations is well known, and Senator La Follette is for treaties 
to outlaw war, it does not seem likely that the United States 
would refuse such an invitation, no matter what party wins 
the election. 

While recognizing the tremendous impetus given by the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, we 
must admit the great disadvantage which a conference in 
Washington suffers because of the lack of machinery to press 
for action and to see that decisions are carried out after the 
conference is over. 

The urge for the abolition of war is so strong in the United 
States that it is unthinkable that we should not join our 
forces, this time, with the rest of the world, in abolishing the 
scourge of war. The great pity of it, to many Americans, is 
that we are not there now, officially, with all our prestige and 
power, lending a helping hand in the great work of codifying 
international law and making war a crime against civilization. 

No wonder that the hotels in Geneva are said to be thronged 
with Americans, fascinated spectators of the great drama 


which is being played. 


The Cost of Child Labor 


HE National Child Labor Amendment is generally 

urged on humanitarian grounds, for the good of the 

children in the states which allow child-exploitation. But 
the states which already have child-labor laws need a national 
child-labor law for their own protection. The competition of 
the Southern mills, with their cheap child labor, is constantly 
pleaded by Northern manufacturers as a reason for cutting 
dewn wages. It is often a mere excuse, for many of the New 
England mills and of the Southern mills have the same owners. 
But the honorable manufacturer who does not employ child 
labor undoubtedly suffers an unfair handicap in the compe- 


— 


tition of these child-slaves. We need the National Chiy 
Labor Amendment to protect not only the children of tk 
South but the thousands of women factory operatives in 
New York and Massachusetts and all the industrial staty 

Some of the Northern mills have already moved south jy 
order to use child labor. If the defeat of the amendmey 
should hold out a prospect of the opportunity to utilize chili 
labor for an indefinite time to come, all the states that noy 
have advanced humanitarian legislation will be likely to » 
their industries move away and concentrate themselves jy 
that part of the country which lacks protective legislation fo, 
children. This would mean not only intensive exploitatig 
for the unfortunate children of that section, but a loss of bys. 
ness prosperity to the rest of the states. In the absence of 
national regulation, the most ruthless employer sets the par, 

The National Child Labor Amendment went through Cor. 
gress by a very large majority, and, although the oppositig 
was able to keep both the Republican and the Democrati 
national conventions from recommending its ratification, 
Coolidge, Davis and La Follette are all of them personally in 
favor of it. The three leading candidates for the presideng, 
who can agree upon hardly anything else, are all agreed on 
this. They think the amendment a good thing, and see init 
no danger either to business prosperity or to personal liberty, 


A. S. B. 
he 
Read Them and—Register 


OR the third time the Campaign Pages (see 13, 14, 15 
furnished by the three National Committees, put befor 
you arguments for the three leading political candidate 
and platforms. This arrangement has been made because the 
CiTIzZEN believes its readers want to hear all sides of the issus 
and desire all candidates to have a fair field. These pages wil 
be presented in each of the two following issues. 
But—the information, the food for thought they give you, 
will do you no good unless you register and vote. Registration 
days are not far ahead. Don’t forget—nor neglect. 


Ye 
Three Hundred Chances 


PEAKING of registration, a writer in the Nation 
“ Municipal Review argues against the present syste 

The prevailing American method calls for the vote 
appearance at the polling-place on one of several days befor 
election. If he is absent or ill on those days he cannot wt 
The system has been considered the best check against frail 
and repeating. But in a few places—the one mentioned! 
Minneapolis—a plan for permanent and continuous registt 
tion has been adopted. At any time during the year, wit 
the exception of Sundays and holidays and “the fifteen da 
before election, a citizen of Minneapolis may register at # 
one of several designated offices. He has a choice of neat! 
three hundred days, instead of five or six, and both hom 
reasons and flimsy excuses for not registering are remove 
Minneapolis found that the scheme saved much moj 
increased the number registered and eliminated clerical 
takes. We have heard of the plan being tried elsewit 
with similar success. 

It may be recommended for general consideration. 
women think it a good bit of housekeeping, they might 
on the job. Meantime—under whatever plan obtains ® 
year—don’t fail to register. 
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Hush!—the Primaries 


HILE special efforts are being made by women’s organ- 

izations to arouse interest in the primary-elections, 

there seems to be a conspiracy of silence about them on 
the part of the political parties, the election officials and even 
the newspapers. On registration days voters are urged to 
register. Weeks before the general election every kind of 
publicity is used to make people vote; but the primaries come 
and go and the public is scarcely aware of them. One 
searches local newspapers for notices of them in vain. 
Nowhere is there a reminder of the day or hour. No effort 
is made by party workers to get out a full vote. 

Yet, if primaries are to serve their purpose, they should be 
far more important than the election. 

In the writer’s polling place, on Long Island, where 650 
voters are enrolled, by 6 o'clock sixteen men and women had 
appeared. In New York City districts the proportion was 
even smaller. Where there was a spirited contest in one dis- 
trict, twenty-five votes had been cast at 5 o'clock. In another, 
with no contest, five votes had been cast. 

Yet, the taxpayers have to meet the cost of election officials, 
rent, printing of ballots and all other election expenses, as if 
it were a real election and not a farce. 

Suppose that the voter has found out the hour and place 
and presents herself to do her duty by voting. What then? 
In most districts she finds one set of candidates: no choice! 
She is obliged to vote for the entire set as given her, or write 
in other names, which she knows is quite futile. All she can 
do is to rubber-stamp the candidates already selected. Is it 
any wonder that the primary vote is small? 

What is to be done about it? The question is a difficult 
one. Women wish to retain the primaries, but they want 
them to mean much more than they now do in most states. 
Should primaries be open, as in Wisconsin, or closed, as in 
New York? Where. do they bring out the biggest vote? 

We would like to propose that the primary laws of the 
different states be studied by a small expert commission, and 
that their recommendations be adopted and given a good 
trial by some progressive state. 

One thing is obvious: Contests in the primaries should be 
encouraged if a big vote is desired. At present every effort 
to set up a second candidate for an office is made to appear 
party treason by the “regulars.” For our part, we approve 


of them. 
he 
The Library in a New Role 


PEOPLE can be a democracy if it can learn to 
read—to get the wealth in store in the literature 
of the race, to weld itself together into a single 


A 


mind,” said Alexander Meiklejohn before the American 
Library Association. ‘You are in charge of the books. Yours 


is the strategic position.” A responsibility to serve that end 
has been accepted by the American Library Association in a 
new undertaking. So far the library has covered a large field 
in lending books and in reference service, but has not been 
active as an aid to individual study. The new plan visualizes 
the public library with a whole “faculty” of specialists serving 
as educational advisers—-not teaching, lecturing, hearing reci- 
tations or correcting papers, but simply advising serious read- 
ers, planning their courses of study. In this new view, the 
librarian will become a chief agent in adult education, con- 
sciously filling the ever-growing demand for knowledge on 
the part of those whose opportunities for regular academic 
study have been lost or have passed. The commission, 
appointed by the executive board of the American Library 
Association, has begun by appointing Mr. L. L. Dickerson, 
until recently advisory librarian in the United States Army, 
to study adult education activities in this country and abroad. 
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The movement deserves intelligent interest and cooperation. 
It is in line with the modern spirit in education—and may 
count for much in raising the level of citizenship and culture. 


Me 


No Excuse for Mine Explosions 


‘4 ORTY-SEVEN men entombed in a mine by a terrific 
coal dust explosion”—that type of headline is terribly 
familiar. During this year, more than four hundred 

miners have lost their lives in eight major coal dust explosions 

in the United States. Needlessly, according to the American 

Association for Labor Legislation, which says there is a simple 

and inexpensive means of prevention. It is the use of pow- 

dered shale or rock dust sprinkled through the underground 
workings. Tests made by the Bureau of Mines prove its 
efficacy. In England it is required by law in bituminous 
mines, and as a result explosions due to coal dust have been 
stopped. Some companies in the United States have equipped 
their mines, and the state of Utah has put into effect a new 
set of mine safety regulations which requires this use of rock 
dust. In the history of industry there are all too many in- 
stances where life has been held cheaper than any kind of 
device to save it. There can be no excuse for that—if indeed 
there ever is any—in this case, and such records in the papers 
mean nothing less than criminal carelessness. 

It is an excellent place for informed public opinion to 


come into play. 


The Admiral and the Play 
Ste sone over a play now running in New York 


has features of unusual interest. The play is called 

What Price Glory? and it purports to depict the life 
of our marines in France during the war. _We have not been 
able to see the play because, from the first, the house was sold 
out far in advance. But we gather that the life depicted is 
not particularly beautiful: that it is a mixture of quarreling, 
seduction, profanity and heroism. It contains no propaganda— 
it is just a picture of the life, take it or leave it. Critics who 
were also soldiers have—several of them—said the play is 
a true bill. 

All went along well, with the public clamoring for tickets, 
until one day the Mayor of New York raised an alarm about 
this and other New York plays, on the basis of complaints 
received (in this case, on account of the profanity) and sug- 
gested a meeting of Admiral Plunkett, General Harbord, the 
Commissioner. of Licenses and the Police Commissioner. 
General Harbord declined. 

There was a lot said in the press about the complete lack 
of relation between the army and navy and play censorship, 
and violent protest was all ready to explode if the military 
authorities attempted to do anything more than complain 
to the authorities, as any citizen may do. The producer cut 
out some swear words. ‘Then it appeared the profanity was 
not the whole trouble; that the real difficulty was that some- 
one thought the play dishonored the uniform; that it would 
prevent recruiting; that it might be considered pacifist. It 
seems there is a Federal statute prohibiting the use of the 
uniform in any way to dishonor it, and the question has now 
been passed to the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 

Such a statute may perhaps be made to apply. The question 
is whether the play is a true picture, and the marines them- 
selves ought to answer that. One of the things we have 
learned in recent years is that war isn’t pretty, and though 
fine souls may show themselves fine under its stresses, it isn’t 
calculated to improve moral tone. We shall do well not to 
give countenance to any effort to make the ugly thing 
attractive. Armies, marines, navies, it appears, must exist; 
but they needn’t exist on false pretenses. 
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To Richmond in 1925 


THREE-DAY meeting of the Executive Committee of 

the National League of Women Voters brought to 
Washington headquarters, September 15, 16 and 17, Miss 
Sherwin, Miss Lathrop, Mrs. Cunningham, Miss Morgan, 
Miss Hauser and, on the 17th, Miss Ludington, who had 
just returned from her summer in Europe. 

It was decided, as was to be expected, that the World 
Court shall be the League’s major congressional measure in 
Congress this winter. While the National League is working 
with the Senate on this question, the state Leagues will be 
busy with their legislatures in an endeavor to secure ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment. Miss Lathrop reported 
excellent aids in the ratification campaign already available 
in the shape of two recently published pamphlets. Forty-two 
legislatures will be in session, and Arkansas has already 
ratified. 

The time and place of the 1925 Convention were decided. 
The Convention goes to Richmond, Virginia, and the dates are 
April 15 to 22. Invitations were received from Governor 
Trinkle, Mayor Bright, of Richmond; from Joseph Smith, 
president of the state Chamber of Commerce, and from 
W. T. Dabney, business manager of the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce, as well as from the Virginia League of Women 
Voters, and the Richmond League. To make the Virginia 
invitations even more pressing, Miss Adéle Clark came in 
person to present them. 

The special committee on Immigration, authorized at Buf- 
falo, starts under auspicious leadership. Miss Frances Perkins 
of New York is the chairman and Miss Julia Lathrop and 
Miss Edith Abbott of Chicago are members. 

A very considerable number of new publications are ready 
or in preparation, but to give a detailed account of them 
here would be an unfair encroachment on the prerogative 
of the editor of this department. 

Plans were made for 4 meeting of the Regional Directors 
and a few of the regional secretaries at headquarters in Wash- 
ington, in November, just preceding the annual mid-conven- 
tion meeting of the Board. This meeting of the Board of 
Directors comes later than usual this year, in order that all 
the officers may devote themselves unreservedly to the get-out- 
the-vote campaign up to November 4. 

The reports of the various departments indicated that the 
League is growing and that there has been healthy activity in 
all departments since the last meeting of the Committee. 


There has been no noticeable slowing up within the summer, 
largely because of the get-out-the-vote campaign. 

The members of the Executive Committee expressed then. 
selves as well pleased with the increased registration and the 
vote in the primaries as so far reported. It is confidently 
expected that the great activity of the League in this conne- 
tion will form the basis for a large increase in permanent 


erganization. EvizaBeTH J. Hauser, Secretary. 


The League’s Infant Industry 


O more substantial steady service is rendered by any 
department of the National League of Women Voters 
than the division of publications, now installed in a workroom 
of its own in the Washington office and equipped with ampk 
stock shelves and shipping facilities. Here a total of 71) 
orders for literature were taken care of between July 1 and 
September 11, to say nothing of the sending out of 6,734 
pieces of circular mail and the preparation of many special 
exhibits for conventions, county fairs and other special occa 
sions. ‘The number of publications sent out in this period— 
46,494—-shows that in the publications department the League 
has a growing business on its hands, for during the full three 
months’ period preceding the total reached only 41,457. 
An interesting undertaking of September was the equipping 
of every regional secretary with an exhibit of League publica 
tions of handsome blue cardboard pages bound together and 
cut to fit into a slim and shiny suitcase made to order for the 
purpose. The regional secretaries may now go about equipped 
with their “sample cases” like so many commercial traveling 
salesmen—with the difference that their errand is not com- 
mercial but educational. —G. H. 


At National League Headquarters 
EPTEMBER was a continual round of doings at National 


League headquarters in Washington. Of the many inter- 
esting meetings and conferences, one particularly stands out 
as a forceful illustration of how the work, the achievements 
and the future of the League revolve around the program of 
the three national departments and six standing committees. 
When Miss Sherwin called the conference to order on the 
morning of September 13, she expressed great pleasure in 
having “all her family” together for the first time since the 
Buffalo convention. In the group were the three vice-presi- 
dents, six standing committee chairmen and all members of 
the national executive staff. 

The conference lasted six hours, and even then many were 
reluctant to leave the round-table discussion which had been 
so productive and which had given a comprehensive survey 0 
the work state and local Leagues are doing in behalf of the 
adopted program. Special interest was attached to the list 
of active chairmen in the state Leagues, to the review of the 
work since the Buffalo convention, to the need and popularity 
of publications, and to the tentative schedule mapped out for 
presentation of the 1925-1926 proposed program to the states. 

The meeting marked the first formal gathering of the 
national executive staff after the summer vacations. It 
brought back Miss Marguerite Owen in the new capacity 
of congressional secretary, and Miss Helen Rocca, who was if 
Miss Sherwin’s office in Cleveland. Miss Rocca will do teack 
ing and research work, particularly in connection with the effi 
ciency in government department. 
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In addition, two new regional secretaries, Miss Hestor 
Hollingshead, of Boise, Idaho, and Miss Jeffries Heinrich, of 
Richmond, Virginia, had the opportunity of “listening-in at 
the conference before starting out on field work, Miss Hol- 
lingshead, who is to aid in organization work in the seventh 
region, is a graduate of Smith College, in the class of 1920. 
Che found much enjoyment in teaching in the Boise public 
shools for two years after graduation, and for the last two 
vears has been doing social welfare work in Seattle. She was 
in the Washington headquarters for two weeks and, before 
returning to her new duties, visited New York, Illinois and 
Minnesota League headquarters. Miss Heinrich is now in 
Alabama, having started her work for the third region ‘by 
assisting local leaders in the conduct of citizenship schools. 
Ever since her school days at the John Marshall High School 
in Richmond and at Westhampton College, from which she 
was graduated in 1920, Miss Heinrich’s chief interest has been 
citizenship work. She has been teaching history in the Rich- 
mond High School for the last four years. 

Miss Adéle Clark, director of the third region; Miss Edith 
Rockwood, executive secretary of the Illinois League, and 
Miss Carolyn Newburgh, executive secretary of the Ohio 
League, were among the League leaders who were recently 
welcomed at national headquarters. 

Of “our visitors’—and the headquarters is a popular one, 
situated, as it is, within a stone’s throw of the White House— 
none was more warmly welcomed than Mme. Branko Adjemo- 
vitch, wife of the secretary of the Serbian Legation. Mme. 
Adjemovitch is a warm friend of the League and follows its 
progress closely. She is an active suffrage worker in Serbia. 


Second Regional Conference 


NE hundred and fifty delegates from the five states in the 

second region attended, on September 18, the third of a 
series of successful conferences at the home of the regional 
director, Miss Gertrude Ely, in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
In the absence of Miss Ely, who is in Geneva attending the 
sessions of the League of Nations, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, of 
New York, a sister of Miss Ely, welcomed the guests. Mrs. 
Tiffany read a cablegram of greetings from Miss Ely. 

The morning session,- with Mrs. John O. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania League, presiding, was devoted to 
the discussion of increasing membership in the League and to 
the all-absorbing topic of “how to get out the vote.” Repre- 
sentatives from each state spoke on both subjects. Of special 
interest was the report of Mrs. Tiffany on the methods which 
the New York City League, in co-operation with many other 
powerful organizations, is using to get out the vote. If any 
citizen of that metropolis forgets to register it will not be the 
fault of Mrs. Tiffany’s wide-awake committee. Slips in dry 
goods packages, covers on milk bottles, telephone operators, 
radio, movies and megaphone will reach the voter wherever he 
or she turns. Mrs. C. P. Fowler, of Narberth, Pennsylvania, 
told of the picturesque caravan which left Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, October 1, on a month’s tour through 
the state in an effort to keep alive the issue. Delaware also 
reported on the plans for its Highway Tour during October. 

After luncheon Miss Julia Lathrop, first vice-president of 
the National League, and well known for her work as first 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, made a stirring 
plea for the ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. Miss 
Lathrop said she did not intend to make a pleasant address, 
yet she kept her audience both amused and deeply interested. 
Miss Ruth Morgan, third vice-president of the National 
League, in her discussion of the World Court, described the 
splendid work of her committee in providing the necessary 
help and information on this subject so dear to American 
women. There was marked interest in the statement of Miss 
Morgan that “the next six months or year would be the most 
critical in our history of international relations.” 
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Before adjourning a cablegram of good wishes and con- 
gratulations on her approaching birthday was sent to Miss 
Ely by the conference delegates. 


Leagues and League Work 


N preparation for election day, the Girard (Ohio) League 

is arranging as the feature for its October meeting an 
address on election laws by Lynn B. Griffith, county super- 
visor of elections. Every person connected with the admin- 
istration of election laws and the procedure of voting has been 
especially invited to the meeting. Perhaps it will be helpful 
tor other Leagues to know that the Girard League found that 
even those charged with the supervision of voting on election 
day were not familiar with every part of all the laws, so the 
League has undertaken to instruct not only its members, but 
also the officials and workers, if they need it. 


LIVE TILFORD DARGAN, whose name is familiar 

to readers of The Atlantic Monthly, has recently been 
appointed as North Carolina’s representative on the National 
I eague’s social hygiene committee. 


HE District of Columbia League at a recent meeting 

mapped out plans for an intensive 1924-1925 program. 
Mrs. George A. Ricker, president, announced two lecture 
courses will be given, one of which is being arranged by Mrs. 
Albert Putney, chairman of the committee on international 
relations. A drive for District suffrage is to be waged under 
the leadership of Mrs. Edna L. Johnston. Mrs. Laura A. 
Bradley is serving as chairman of a special committee to 
arrange a series of luncheons or dinners throughout the win- 
ter months, at which prominent speakers will be presented. 


ORE than 20,000 handbooks containing unpartisan 

information on candidates to be voted on in the No- 
vember 4 election are being distributed by the Minneapolis 
League. The information is gained from replies to question- 
naires sent out by the League. Two sets of questionnaires 
were circulated, one to candidates for policy-making offices 
and the other to candidates for purely administrative offices. 


ITH Mrs. William D. Sporborg as chairman, the new 
Port Chester (New York) League is assured of success. 
Mrs. Sporborg is a recognized club leader in her native state. 
Seventy-six members joined at the organization meeting 


July 1. 


ELIEVING that “more information about a candidate’s 

views on outstanding public issues is essential to an intel- 
ligent choice in the primary election,” the Massachusetts 
League issued a sixteen-page pamphlet containing information 
about candidates for the United States senatorship and gov- 
ernorship in the September 9 primary. The pamphlet con- 
tained a list of the questions submitted to both groups of can- 
didates, their answers, and short biographical sketches. 


NDER the directorship of Mrs. James E. Cheesman, 

the first region has been having an unusually busy 
August and September and is now preparing for an October 
filled to overflowing with conventions, meetings and cam- 
paigns. Mrs. Cheesman visited New Hampshire and Maine 
the latter part of August, formed new Leagues, conferred with 
state officers and addressed several meetings. The United 
League of Rhode Island is making elaborate arrangements 
for its annual convention October 6 and 7 in Providence, just 
as the Vermont League is doing for its meeting, October 10, 
at St. Johnsbury. October 13 is the date for the Maine state 
convention at Portland. The three conventions are to be 
honored with addresses by Miss Julia Lathrop, first vice- 
president of the National League, and also Mrs. Cheesman. 
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Get Out the Vote 


HY brag about your lofty aim 

If you don’t intend to shoot ? 

What good’s the horn upon your car 

When you fail to make it toot? 

And what’s a pass to foreign lands 
If you won’t get on the boat? 
And what, oh what, is Suffrage 
If you women will not vote? 


—T.V. B. 


MERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: “It is de- 
batable whether primary elections in many cases are not 
more important than final elections. There can be no good 
candidates in final elections unless good candidates are nom- 
inated in primary elections. In many cases there is a bi- 
partisan political machine which seeks to control the primaries 
of both of the great political parties, and the only opportunity 
alert, progressive citizenship has for self-assertion is in the 
primary elections. If the opportunity is lost, then it is lost 
a 
“Let the whole trade union movement begin now and keep 
constantly at the job of educating trade unionists and non- 
trade unionists alike to what is a paramount duty in every 
election—the casting of a vote by every person eligible to 
vote.” -—SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


OY SCOUTS: “The efforts of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica must be on a strictly non-partisan basis. We want 
men and women, regardless of party affiliations, who are 
citizens of the United States, to register and vote. : 
Our interest is not in party politics but participating citizen- 
ship. . . . In communities where there are local councils 
it will be the responsibility of the executives to develop plans 
for organized effort, but, independent of this, every Scout 
oficial and every Scout can exert his influence in his own 
home, among his own relatives and in his own neighborhood, 
so as to make the participation of the Boy Scouts of America 
in this nation-wide effort very much worth-while.” 
—JameEs E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 
Everyone knows how the Boy Scouts can and do help. St. 
Louis has learned very recently. In the registration drive, the 
Boy Scouts helped the St. Louis League in distributing regis- 
tration reminders, directing voters to registration booths, and 
giving out information at headquarters. 


USINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S 

CLUBS: Elizabeth Hauser was asked to tell business 
women how to get out the vote at a rousing meeting held 
in Youngstown, Ohio, the last of August. 


Bigeye ery Pastors of churches of all denominations 
ar 


e asked to sign ‘“Get-Out-The-Christian-Vote” 
pledge cards by the Homiletic Review, which prints a form 
for the purpose. The signer pledges himself to lend his moral 
support to the campaign and to try to have 100 per cent of 
his congregation vote in the November election. 


ENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS: 
“With less than fifty per cent of the registered voters 
going to the polls at the last presidential election, the Fed- 
eration sees a problem in good citizenship that needs answer- 
ing,” Mrs. Sherman says, adding, “Get out your men folks 
or don’t criticize Government affairs. The American family 


has a stake in such a situation, and the matter of voting js, 
duty and not a job.” . 
—Mnrs. JoHN Dickinson SHERMAN, 


ATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN: 

“We are using all the resources of the Council to per. 
suade every Jewish woman to use her ballot in the elections 
next November. The plans include block leaders, automobik 
committees and telephone squads. The synagogue will sup. 
plement the message brought by the house-to-house canvassers 
and the rural districts as well as the cities will be covered in 
the campaign. Our most able women speakers are scheduled 
tor addresses before public meetings this autumn, and local 
committees on Immigrant Education are stressing the impor. 
tance of the ballot in their classes.” 

—Mkrs. SIEGMUND HErzoo. 


ATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: “Th 

campaign to get out the vote has a deeper significance 
than the mere casting of a large number of ballots on elec 
tion day. Voting is an indication of some interest, at least, 
in public affairs. Your campaign, therefore, is one to arouse 
the American people to take an active interest in civic affairs— 
an interest which will lead inevitably to a wider exercise of 
the suffrage. I am sure that the schools of the country, and 
the teachers, both in the schools and through the National 
Education Association, will lend a most sympathetic support 
to this movement.” —JrssE H. NEwLon. 


OUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: 

“Mobilize for registration day,” is the instruction sent 
cut by the legislative committee, of which Miss Henrietta 
Roelofs is chairman. ‘The committee recommends precinct 
chairmen who will check up on Association memberships be 
tween the two registration days, the formation of automobile 
corps and all other approved methods of campaigning to get 
out the vote. 


ARY had a little Vote— 
By nature quite erratic— 
And everywhere she went with it, 
The men said things emphatic. 


She took it to the primaries, 

Which was against all custom; 

The men cried, “Welcome, Mary’s Vote!” 
But, all the same, it fussed ’em. 


And so the bosses tied it up— 
Put Mary on committees— 

And tried to train the little beast 
To sing the party ditties. 


But when it saw the candidates 

(At least, so I’ve been told it) 

It bucked and balked—tore up the walk; 
No party lines could hold it! 


“What makes the Vote behave so queer?” 
Young politicians cried. 
“In Mary’s hands it gets that way!” 
The boss, in gloom, replied. 
—ANNA SuMMERS LARKIN. 
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Get Out the Vote 


Until Election This Page Will Be Devoted to the Get-Out-the-V ote Campaign 





LABAMA is divided in three parts—for the get-out-the- 

vote campaign. Mrs. Emmet Hildreth will stir up the 
southern counties and help local Leagues to organize for a big 
vote in November; Mrs. Neil R. Wallace will rouse the 
northern counties to campaign for votes, and Miss Jeffries 
Heinrich, the secretary of the third region, will visit central 
Alabama, bringing with her all the ideas she was able to pick 


up at national headquarters. 


TLANTA, GEORGIA: On registration day the Atlanta 
League set up a portable booth and pledged itself to 
register 1,000 new names. The close of business found more 
than 1,500 names secured by League women at their booth. 


OLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA: Getting out the 

big vote which has been reported in these pages has 
inspired South Carolina women to demand. a poll-tax law for 
women. League women hold that all election laws should be 
uniform and that the schools need the money. 


ES MOINES, IOWA: Co-operation is the keynote in 
Iowa, and a closely knit committee which represents 
virtually all the organizations of women in the state is direct- 
ing the get-out-the-vote campaign from the League’s head- 
quarters in Des Moines. The committee plans to have every 
woman in Iowa cast her vote next November, either in person 
or by the use of an absent voter’s ballot. 


ASTINGS, NEBRASKA: Twelve thousand persons sat 

in the grandstand each day and watched the races at the 

county fair. Old-time suffragists couldn’t bear to lose such an 

opportunity and, consequently, before each event small-boy 

sandwich men paraded and performed hi-jinks while remind- 
ing the crowd of its duty on registration and election days. 


ONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: The Hawai- 

ian League is organizing to get out the vote in the gen- 
eral election, and it is to be congratulated on its leaflet, a 
copy of which has been received by the National League. 


NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: Mrs. Walter S. Greenough 

knows how to make a story interesting to local editors. 
Recently a story which contained the names of League 
women in every téwn in the state was released to all the 
newspapers, and the editors were informed in a footnote that 
“any woman in your city who is mentioned in this article will 
give you an interview about the get-out-the-vote campaign.” 


ANSAS CITY, KANSAS: The Wyandotte County 

League is appealing for votes in a forceful way. In 
announcing a recent meeting, at which an intensive campaign 
to get more voters to the polls on election day was outlined, 
the League sent out postcards on which were printed such 
important facts as: “In 1920 Kansas cast 515,045 votes,”’ 
Kansas wants 643,848 votes this year,” “Let Kansas be the 
winner of the Silver Loving Cup.” The card also carried a 
direct appeal to newspapers, ministers, teachers, librarians, 
radio broadcasters, motion picture operators, telephone oper- 
ators, printers, salesmen, milkmen, newsboys, drivers, airmen, 
clubs, and all organizations, to help in the campaign. 


EARNEY, NEBRASKA: They are after the early 

worm in Nebraska. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Maud Marston Burrows, the get-out-the-vote committee 
tets at breakfast and plans and has its work well under 
way before the rest of the world is astir. 


ee ee MINNESOTA: Mrs. F. S. Bissell 
asks: ‘“‘Wouldn’t you rather vote for that little boy 
than make Red Cross bandages for him?” 


ORFOLK, VIRGINIA: Mrs. Sarah Matthews, former 

secretary of the third region, spent a few days at 

National League headquarters and reported on the work being 
done under county leaders in Virginia. 


ORTH DAKOTA: They did this in North Dakota: 
N Vote cast in primary, 1920, 121,216. 
Vote cast in primary, 1924, 155,647. 
Percentage of increase, 28.4. 


— And this happened in Ohio: 
Vote cast in primary, 1920, 480,789. 
Vote cast in primary, 1924, 785,900. 
Percentage of increase, 63.4. 


MAHA, NEBRASKA: All the organizations which are 

represented on Omaha’s get-out-the-vote committee will 
meet at a luncheon on October 4 to hear about the plans 
tor the big drive to send Omaha voters to the polls. More 
than 800 invitations have been issued and a brilliant pro- 
gram has been arranged for the luncheon, at which the details 
of the drive will be presented. 


ROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND: Some of us may 

have experienced difficulty in our youth in trying to watch 
a three-ring circus, but the difficulty of watching was invari- 
ably outdistanced by our admiration for those who could run 
a three-ring circus. In Rhode Island the League is running 
booths, giving instructions in marking the ballot, distributing 
literature and conducting an information service at four 
county fairs, and negotiating with a fifth fair. A man told 
Mary Gallahan that the League’s booths were the best thing 
on the fair grounds. 

A get-out-the-vote speakers’ bureau has been organized in 
Providence which is holding special courses of instruction for 
campaign speakers. ‘The bureau issues primers of political 
information and trains and furnishes speakers with Chees- 
manian efficiency. 


S* LOUIS, MISSOURI: They have ideas in St. Louis. 
Now it is hundred per cent posters. Every factory, mill, 
plant, shop, house, flat, that succeeds in registering all its 
eligible voters will be given a window card which proclaims 
that “Every Qualified Voter in This Place Is Registered.” 
Fifteen hundred workers will canvass the city in an effort to 
make every house eligible for a window card. 


AN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: Mrs. Pau! Ray- 

mond’s get-out-the-vote committee designated September 
12 as a voters’ mobilization day, and the committee posted 
League women at registration booths and on street corners to 
tag all the citizens who were registered. It was considered 
very bad form in San Francisco on that day to be seen without 
an “I-have-registered”’ tag. 


Vote cast in primary, 1920, 449,800. 
Vote cast in primary, 1924, 724,000. 
Percentage of increase, 37.8. 
—ANN WEBSTER. 
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Women Campaigners 
HE women of all parties are cam- 
paigning busily. 

The Democratic National Committee 
has just issued a Women’s Democratic 
Campaign Manual—an attractive-look- 
ing text-book that gives campaign issues, 
party records, sample speeches, ‘‘don’ts 
for women speakers” and a selection of 
political jingles and songs. ‘The issues, 
treated separately, are conservation; the 
tariff; foreign relations; party records 
in sponsoring social legislation; a com- 
parison of labor records, and civil 
service. 

Mrs. Izetta Jewell Brown, of West 
Virginia, who so brilliantly seconded the 
nomination of Mr. Davis at the Demo- 
cratic Convention, has started on a 
speaking tour in support of her candi- 
date. Her itinerary covers a wide range 
of miles and states. 

Mrs. Norman McMillan Adams, 
daughter of John W. Davis, is to con- 
duct the nation-wide drive to interest 
first voters to cast their ballot for the 
Davis-Bryan ticket. 

College clubs are flourishing among 
the Republicans. It is estimated that 
before the campaign closes five hundred 
such clubs will be in existence among 
the schools of the North, East and West. 
These are, of course, not restricted to 
women, but as eighty per cent of the 
schools are coeducational and the women 
are represented in equal numbers with 
the men in these clubs, it is plainly an 
activity in which women have an im- 
portant part. In some places there are 
prominent women officers. About three 
hundred normal schools also are counted 
on for club organization, and these are 
strongly feminine. Much stress in all 
parties is being put on organization to 
get out the vote. 

Mrs. Louise M. Dodson, of Des 
Moines, Ia., has been appointed national 
director of organization for the Women’s 
Bureau. Mrs. Dodson held a like posi- 
tion with the Republican National Com- 
mittee in the 1922 campaign. 


The Fighting Bobs is a new Pro- 
gressive campaign idea. They are a 
recruiting committee for Progressive can- 
didates. Theoretically, they are made up 
of women and girls with bobbed hair, but 
actually the hair is not measured as a 
test of eligibility. The chairman, Miss 
Margaret Vale (who, by the way, is 
Woodrow Wilson’s niece), owns no bob. 
Organization of the Fighting Bobs is 
under way in many parts of the country. 
They will work with the state commit- 


tees of the LaFollette-Wheeler cam- 
paign, organizing with generals, colonels 
and captains. First steps in organization 
are along professional lines—actresses, 
stenographers, business women, etc. 
Mrs. La Follette has taken the stump 
for her husband, her first speech having 
been made on September 28 at Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Maryland. She is an 
experienced campaigner, who worked for 
suffrage years ago along many lines. 
Rosalie Jones and Helen Todd, both 
New York suffrage workers, have started 
on a speaking tour of the Middle West, 
in the interests of the La _ Follette- 
Wheeler ticket. They are traveling by 
auto, with the Liberty Bell, symbol of 
their party, giving its name to the tour. 


In charge of the women’s work at 
various party headquarters you would 
find the following women: 

Republican: Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, 
national committeewoman from  Ken- 
tucky, is vice-chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and in charge of 
women’s activities the country over. 
Mrs. Charles W. Sabin, national com- 
mitteewoman for New York, is chairman 
of a committee of three women in charge 
of women’s activities in the Eastern 
Division. The other two are Mrs. 
George Orvis, of Vermont, and Mrs. 
Barclay H. Warburton, of Pennsylvania 
—both committeewomen. 

Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, national com‘ 
mitteewoman from Maine, who, as re- 
ported in the September 20th issue, was 
summoned to help Mrs. Hert in Chi- 
cago, was unable to undertake the work. 

Democrat: Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, committeewoman from Missouri, 
is vice-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and in charge of 
women’s activities throughout the coun- 
try. Mrs. Dorothy Branch Jackson, 
committeewoman from New Hampshire, 
is vice-chairman of the Eastern Division, 
in charge of women’s work. She is 
assisted by Mrs. Fannie Dixon Welch, 
who is vice-chairman of the State Cen- 
tral Democratic Committee of Con- 
necticut. 

Miss Jessie Scott is the woman vice- 
chairman of the Western Division at 
Chicago, with Miss Madge O’Neil, na- 
tional committeewoman from Iowa, and 
Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank, national com- 
mitteewoman from Illinois, assisting her. 

Progressive: Mrs. Mabel C. Cos- 
tigan is chief of the National Women’s 
Division, and Mrs. Glenn E. Plumb 
vice-chairman in charge of the Western 
Division. 


Women’s Activities 

NEW dignity pervaded the Wo, 

en’s Activities Exhibit this year, g 
the Hotel Commodore, September 2) 
27. It seemed to breathe confidence i 
itself as an established yearly event, @ 
this, its third venture. The New Yot 
League of Business and _ Profession 
Women, which is responsible for th 


annual exhibit, certainly deserves muhf 


credit for its success. 

Many of the booths—small shops jy 
themselves—were familiar to old exh: 
bition visitors; many new ones wer 
present. Of course, the purely fem 
nine appeal was _ strong—beautifies 
modistes, correct forms, trinkets for fp. 
ger, neck or arm, lent color. Candy 
cooking and pottery had representatives; 
embroideries, dolls and books vied for 
recognition. Sandwiched between the 
were educational mediums — with a 
range as wide and varied as the actul 
objects on sale. Tea-room training 
courses, interior decorating courses, x 
retarial schools begged attention, Fw 
those with humanitarian interests, ther 
were the Vivisection Investigation 
League, the American Women’s Hose 
tals, the Near East Relief ; for those 
litically inclined, the League of Wome 
Voters, the Democratic Party, the Re 
publican Party, the National Womas 
Party, and a Child Labor Amendmett 
booth. In fact, woman's interests along 
every conceivable line were representti. 

Two new features were added thi 
year. One was the School for Hom 
Economics, taught by electrical exper 
with “First Aid Electrically in 
Home” as the basis of the course. Th 
history of electricity, the meaning @ 
terms, and simple repair jobs wrt 
taught. At the end of the week those whi 
had been faithful in attendance qualifd 
as home adviser of electrical engineent 
—a fairly new vocation for women. 

The other was the Vocational 4 
Education Conferences, open to a 
body, which were held daily by seve 
women’s colleges. The general thes 
was “The Cultural College and thel 
adjusted Girl in Business and Prot 
sions.” Vassar, Radcliffe, Mount He 
yoke, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Ma 
each took charge of afternoon and 
ning sessions for a day. College tts 
ing for all branches of the art and 
ness world was stressed. While & 
employer used to shun the college § 
uate in favor of “practical experient 
he has now found, it was claimed, # 
college training means efficiency 
rapid advancement. A college dé 
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has become in many lines a magic charm, 

and these conferences were to make 

others and daughters realize the fact. 
Wak. es 


Bank Women Meet 

HILE we are going to press the 
National Association of Bank 
Vomen is holding the second conven- 
ion, in connection with the sessions of 
he American Bankers’ Association at 
‘hicago, September 29 to October 2. 
Banking is a profession slow to open its 
Joors to women, and that it has opened 
them wide is proved by the positions 
hey now hold. (See Mrs. Cammack’s 
Lrticle elsewhere in this number. ) 

The president of the Association is 
[rs. William Laimbeer, assistant secre- 
ary of the United States Mortgage and 

rust Company of New York; the cor- 
esponding secretary is Miss Nina 
ruere, assistant secretary of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New 
‘ork; the treasurer is Miss Jean Arnot 
Reid, manager of the women’s depart- 
ment of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. 

Women in Office 

ly EPORTS of nominations are still 
coming. Now that primaries are 

pver, won't League of Women Voters 

presidents and state party chairwomen 

please hurry in their reports? 

In Georgia Miss Margaret Culber- 
bon has been elected treasurer of Ful- 
on County—the first woman to hold 
any county office in Fulton. She suc- 
eeds her father, who, until his death, 
ad served as county treasurer for sev- 
nteen years. 

Michigan reports that Mrs. Charles 
. Anderson, of L’Anse, was nominated 
bn the Republican ticket for state Rep- 
esentative. There is no Democratic 
andidate. 

New Hampshire has not sent us a full 
eport as yet, but Mrs. Effie Yantis, who 
yas a legislator last year, has again been 
ominated candidate for the House of 









Representatives. x 

Mrs. Mary T. Norton is the Demo- 
ratic nominee for Congress in the 
welfth District, New Jersey. In all 


robability she will be elected, as she is 
a Democratic District, which will 
ean the first Congresswoman from the 
ast. Miss Norton stands for the 
hild Labor Amendment. 
The New York Republican State 
onvention has nominated for Secretary 
f State Mrs. Florence E. H. Knapp, to 
non the ticket headed by Theodore 
oosevelt, candidate for governor. 
In North Carolina Mrs. Kate M. 
owan has been chosen by the City 
ommissioners to succeed her late hus- 
and as mayor of Wilmington. Mrs. 
owan, who has the distinction of being 
¢ first woman mayor in North Caro- 
a, was chosen from more than a half 
bzen candidates. Her term will expire 
June. 1925, 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ 





Mrs. Read returns 


, X TENSION work in club organ- 
ization to enroll 2,000,000 farm 
women in club activities is suggested by 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. In addition Mrs. Sherman asks 
that a junior membership campaign be 
waged. “Every state should conduct a 
campaign for the enrollment of junior 
members. I should like to see a million 
more young women being developed to 
carry to success the things we are only 
able to begin.”’ 


EORGIA clubwomen are building 

a $40,000 addition to the Tallulah 
Falls school for mountain girls and boys. 
Of this sum Atlanta has undertaken to 
raise $20,000. 

For fifteen years Georgia clubwomen 
have owned and operated this school at 
an approximate annual cost of $10,000 
and with almost no outside help. All 
administrative work has been done by 
the clubwomen themselves as a labor of 
love. 

They have now outlined a building 
program and campaign with Mrs. T. T. 
Stevens, chairman, and Mrs. A. P. 
Brantley, president of the state organi- 
zation. 


HE youngest and smallest of all 
state federations is that of Alaska, 
consisting of eight clubs and 250 mem- 
bers. The smallest and newest of these 
clubs is composed of the only white 
women—eight in number—of an Indian 
village. Their prime object is to estab- 
lish a licensed physician in the town. 
Yet Alaska’s clubs are active, accord- 
ing to the report of the Federation 
president, Mrs. Howard Ashley. Clubs 
have furnished schools with equipment, 
fire escapes, playgrounds and sleds, with 
home economics and domestic-science 
rooms. ‘They have established libraries 
in four towns. They have done much 
work for Indian welfare, celebrated 
Garden Week, made their towns into 
“cities beautiful’ through civic cam- 
paigns, offered prizes for children’s gar- 
dens, and planted trees. Clubs have of- 
fered prizes for the best amateur house 
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plan adapted to the Alaskan climate, in 
observance of Better Homes campaigns. 

Alaska women are never tired of tell- 
ing that the first act of the Alaska legis- 
lature was to give women the vote. Only 
recently Alaska women have won the 
right to serve on juries also. 


WENTY THOUSAND club- 

women in the State of Washington 
are undertaking to direct a movement 
to have the legislature appropriate half 
a million dollars to reopen the Women’s 
Industrial Home and Clinic. 

“This,” writes R. Belle Colver, state 
press chairman, “might seem on the face 
of it enough to insure the measure’s 
success, but the clubwomen are taking 
no chances. They will not rest their 
case until every candidate for the legis- 
lature is pledged or placed on record. 
They intend to quiz candidates and 
‘know their man’ before they vote for 
him, 

“Our present system of caring for de- 
linquent women is inefficient and a wan- 
ton waste of the taxpayers’ money. In 
Seattle alone in eighteen months there 
were 1,377 women arrested for crimes, 


misdemeanors and _ delinquencies, of 
whom 499 served jail sentences. The 
repeater is housed with the hardened 


evil-doer and no reform is possible.” 


EALTH work among the 13,000 

Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
is being carried on by clubwomen and 
members of the American CHILD 
HEALTH Association as a demonstration 
of what can be done in Indian Welfare 
Work. An elaborate account of this 
activity appears in the September num- 
ber of The President's Letter, official 
organ of the Minnesota Federation of 


Women’s Clubs. 
LUBWOMEN in practically every 


state are planning to help celebrate 
National Education Week, which has 
been set for November 17-23, inclusive. 


Canada’s Institutes 


ANADA’S rural women, banded 
together in the Federated Women’s 
Institutes, that world-girdling organiza- 
tion born in an Ontario hamlet twenty- 
five years ago, recently put on a series of 
demonstrations which were the chief 
feature of the women’s side of the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition in Toronto. 
The Federation in each of the nine 
Provinces which comprise the Dominion 
was represented by the Institute activ- 
ities in which each specializes, and an 
effort made to show what rural women 
have done and are doing in the upbuild- 
ing of the nation. Besides this, sugges- 
tions were offered through lecturette, 
demonstration and exhibit as to ways 
and means of adding to the income by 
various side-lines. 
There was no theorizing. Every 
woman aad girl who spoke was a prac- 
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tical illustration of success in some side- 
line of agriculture—poultry raising, bee 
keeping, flower growing, jam making, 
etc. Added to this there were talks by 
leading retail grocers on markets and 
marketing; a Federal poultry inspector 
explained the meaning of ‘Record of 
Performance,” a scheme worked out by 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
improvement of the flocks; and a num- 
ber of other men from both Provincial 
and Dominion Government _ services 
spoke on the particular branch of agri- 
culture with which they are connected. 

Twice daily demonstrations took place 
in the different booths. Nova Scotia, 
whose Institutes have specialized in nu- 
trition, compared the old-time, cold, 
messy lunch wrapped in a piece of news- 
paper with the hot school lunch of to- 
day. British Columbia showed a model 
of Saanich Health Center (an Institute 
activity) ; samples of salmon caught and 
canned; wool, in all stages from the 
sheep to the cloth, and specimens of pot- 
tery—all income-earners in the home. 
Manitoba sent a fashion parade that had 
already toured the Institutes there, 
showing the fat woman and the thin one 
how they should, and should not, dress. 
A Frenchwoman from New Brunswick, 
working at spinning wheel and loom, 
showed how these ancient crafts are 
bringing prosperity to many farm homes, 
and Ontario’s four rooms—kitchen, din- 
ing room, sitting room and bedroom— 
proved what $487 can do in the way of 
attractive furnishing. Cooking demon- 
strations were held: daily. 

Two of the most salient features of 
the whole display, arranged by Mrs. 
Henry Aitken of Beeton, and presided 
over by Mrs. David Watt of Birtle, 
Manitoba, president of the Federation, 
were the continuous attendance of large 
numbers of men, and the fact that many 
of the demonstrations were in the hands 
of young girls, the Junior Institute tak- 
ing charge of the entire program on 
“Young Canada’s Day.” —G. C. Mary 
WHITE. 


“Obey” —A Trouble-Maker 


ROUBLE seems to be brewing for 

the meeting of the National As- 
sembly of the Church of England in 
November. It is over the little word 
“obey,” which has caused trouble more 
than once. The League of the Church 
Militant insists that the word be de- 
leted from the marriage service, and 
only the November meeting can give the 
answer. However, the League is active 
in canvassing the women of England for 
their support. 


Holding Her Own 


ME. ADRIENNE BOLAND, 


France’s most prominent woman 
flyer, has again proved her ability. In the 
eleven-day “tourist airplane” competi- 
tion, she tied with ten male contestants. 








The Bookshelf 


N line with James Harvey Robin- 
son’s plea that men of science 
impart some of their fascinating 
discoveries to those of us who 
lack scientific minds, here are four 
exceptionally interesting new books: 
“Science Old and New” is a group ot 
short sketches by J. Arthur Thomson, 
editor of the recent Outline of Science 
and a man who combines the highest 
scientific standing with an ability to im- 
part his enthusiasm to laymen. The 
sketches deal with recent discoveries con- 
cerning animals and plants, insects and 
fishes, and with man and his place in 
nature. Professor ‘Thomson writes 
about plants that eat animals, how fishes 
change their color, how the elephant got 
its trunk, sea snakes and sea serpents. 
The book is stimulating not only be- 
cause of the freshness of its material 
and the vigor of its presentation, but 
because it opens new fields of thought 
to every-day minds. It is a book to be 
read aloud to children or grown-ups, to 











© Reginald Haines 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 


There are wide spaces between names 
on our shelf of author pictures, but here 
is another young novelist in the row. An 
Englishwoman, with already several books 
to her credit—‘‘Isle of Thorns,’ “‘End of 
the House of Alard,”’ “Joanna Godden,” 
all with her own Sussex for background. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith is more like Hardy 
than anyone writing in England, but she 
is not a mere imitator. “Sussex is her 
private park,’’ someone has said of her, 
and she knows it and its people within a 
fifteen-mile radius of St. Leonard's, where 
she lives, as if she were all of them. She 
herself is. slender, exquisite, beautifully 
dressed, fastidious and sophisticated to a 
degree. She has been writing since she 
was fourteen, definitely working to be- 
come a great novelist. That “‘best seller’ 
written at fourteen, was unfortunately lost 
to the world, because her family made a 
bonfire of it. But many critics think she 
has made good on the ambition. Mean- 
time, she has just married a clergyman. 
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be picked up and browsed around in, y 
captivate wandering attention. 

In thé old Greek mythology, Daedgy , 
learned the secret of flying and impamifiR - 
it to his son Icarus, who, intoxicatd , 
with the joy and the power of it, fg im - 
so high that the wax of his wings yg P 
melted by the sun and he was dashed y > 
death. J. B.S. Haldane, of Cambridg h 
believes that science is Daedalus, th ' 
conqueror. Bertrand Russell, mathem; . 
tician and sociologist, believes it is Icans i 
doomed to perish by its own rashneg 4 
Their contrasting beliefs are set forth ip = 
two small books bearing the names of tk . 
Greeks who are their respective mascot is 
Mr. Haldane’s is the more sparkling ¢ st 
the two, perhaps because of its optimim sp 
He predicts that growth in applied sf ;, 
ences will “magnify injustices until thef ;, 
become too intolerable to be borne, a 
the average man, whom all the prophet me 
and poets could not move, turns at li an 
and extinguishes the evil at its source’ i j, 

Mr. Russell, on the other hand, fell fo; 
that science is more and more controlld{i wo 
by selfish men for selfish ends, that, hi “DH 
making possible close organization ali ca] 
control of populations, it will bring che 
about a despotic world state whol clin 
power over the individual will be unlin% Ne 
ited. The two essays are the producti she 
of two brilliant minds playing aroulf the 
among the future, and are vivid auf™and 
stimulating reading. ing 

“Salvaging of American Girlhood,’ 1% Ney 
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Dr. Isabel Davenport, is an example o 
the concrete contribution of ‘science # 
the problems of every-day life. Dr. Dar 
enport is a psychologist who believes thi 
the average girl is normal but very ige 
rant in matters of sex; that her instincts 
are sound, but her knowledge is a cur 
ous mixture of superstition, hearsay a 
gossip. Half the book is devoted to 
study among normal school students, # 
which Dr. Davenport gauged th 
knowledge by the questions they asitl 
her. The other half is a plea for amet 
sex psychology based on_ normalite 
rather than abnormalities, and having4 
its aim “specific preparation for mt 
riage and parenthood as the right @ 
every normal child.” It includes a0 
crete program for teaching girls wi 
would clear away the fog, the emoti 
and the superstition from sex educati 
and make it a clear, healthful and help 











































ful part of education for life. Scie 
Dr. Davenport’s book comes lilt es 
clean mountain breeze through the i% i 
of abnormalities which the Freudii§ sq), 
seem to regard as characteristic of evel 924. 
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valuable. One’s only wish is that she 
would write the textbook which she sug- 
gests, and that it might go not only to 
virls but to their mothers, aunts and 
grandmothers who believe and foster 
age-old superstitions under the guise of 
“wisdom.” M. A. 


66 WOMAN’S QUEST” should 

Ave read by all who are interested 
in the history of the woman movement. 
But it has a much wider appeal. It will 
interest everyone who enjoys the story 
of a noble life, told with straightfor- 
ward simplicity. It is the life history of 
Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska, a remark- 
able woman of Polish-German extrac- 
tion, who early saw the need of trained 
women physicians and conceived the 
idea of a woman’s hospital. After dis- 
tinguishing herself in Germany in the 
practice and teaching of midwifery, and 
rising, despite strong conservative oppo- 
sition, to a place of high trust and re- 
sponsibility, she resigned it, and came 
to America, while still a young woman, 
in pursuit of her life-long object. 

After many hardships and discourage- 
ments she met Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
and helped her and Dr. Emily Blackwell 
in founding the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children, the first 
woman’s hospital in the world, where 
“Dr. Zak,” as she was affectionately 
called, became resident physician. Later 
she helped to develop the second, the 
clinical department of the short-lived 
New England Female Medical College ; 
she aided in the conception of the third, 
the Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, 
and was largely instrumental in found- 
ing and building up the fourth—the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, with which her memory is in- 
separably connected. “Dr. Zak’ thus 
played an important part in opening the 
medical profession to women, and she 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the Doc- 
tors Blackwell in insisting upon the 
necessity of sound and thorough training. 

The book is mainly an autobiography. 
“Dr. Zak” draws many graphic _pic- 
tures of the society of the early days, the 
distinguished men and women whom she 
met in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Cleveland (where she took her med- 
ical degree), and the almost unbelievable 
persecutions to which the first women 
doctors were subjected. 

The book reminds us that the first 
general training school for nurses in 
America was founded in connection with 
the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, and the first Hospital So- 


ead Old and New, Putnam, 1924. 
50. 


Daedalus, Dutton, 1924. $1.00. 

Icarus, Dutton, 1924. $1.00. 

Salvaging of American Girlhood, Dutton, 
1924. $3.00, 


_——. 


4 Woman's Quest: Edited by Agnes C. 
tor, M. D., F. A. C. §. Appleton. $3.20. 


cial Service in America was organized 
in connection with its maternity depart- 
ment. The many friends of the hospital 
will find both interest and inspiration in 
this account of its early struggles. In- 
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cidentally, “Dr. Zak” tells some new 
and good stories of the pioneer advocates 
of equal rights. From beginning to end 
the book is full of interest. 

A. S. B. 


Safeguarding Health 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


HE first necessity in the mod- 

ern crusade for the physical 

fitness for the nation is a high 

health standard. In establish- 

ing a high health standard for 
the individual it is imperative for each 
person to know just how well she can 
be, how free from colds and indigestion 
and headache, how buoyant and full of 
vitality. To establish this knowledge all 
the methods of direct teaching, propa- 
ganda, screen pictures, health pageants 
are brought into play. Ultimately each 
individual must try out in her own per- 
son the case for perfect health, putting 
all the laws of health into effect in her 
own body and watching for the prom- 
ised result. 

But in this campaign environment 
plays a great part in success or failure, 
and, from a disease point of view, man’s 
greatest environment is man. 

A research into the laws governing a 
healthy community will necessitate the 
same means of study as a research into 
the laws governing individual health. 
There must, first of all, be a standard 
for community health. The baby death 
rate of New York City, the best for a 
large city anywhere in the United 
States, would have been thought incred- 
ible fifty years ago. People never 
dreamed what an improvement scientific 
care would ‘make. 

If the infant mortality of fifty years 
ago were reproduced in New York now 
every newspaper in the city would make 
such an outcry that the Board of Health 
would be deafened. All the citizens of 
the town now have more or less vaguely 
in their minds a standard of city health. 
They are still resigned to certain of the 
infectious diseases of childhood, little 
realizing that diphtheria has been almost 
conquered and that, with the work of 
the two doctors Dick, scarlet fever is 
being conquered. In another generation 
both diphtheria and scarlet fever will be 
diseases of defective community health. 

This establishment of a standard for 
city health depends upon the active inter- 
est and cooperation of every member of 
the community, especially upon every 
woman with children to guard, either 
in the home or at school. Each citizen 
must know something of what is being 
done for community health. If she lives 
in a small town, there may be no public 
health officer at all. In that case, an agi- 
tation for the employment of at least a 
part-time public-health officer, working 
in combination with an adjoining town- 


ship, may be the obvious result of her 
interest. In a larger community the 
voters ought to know the public health 
officer, at least by name and reputation. 
In a great city they ought to know some- 
thing both of the personnel and the 
methods of the Board of Health. 

Some of this information can be 
gleaned from the daily papers, more 
from a health magazine, as Hygeia. 

In a large city like New York the 
Board of Health carries on research 
work on the disease as well as active 
disease prevention. It does most fasci- 
nating things—from fumigating ships 
entering the harbor to giving a prize to 
the best baby. 

The personnel and duties of the 
members of such an organization vary 
enormously. When public health work 
became so exacting and demanded such 
definite specialized training, schools of 
Public Health and Sanitation were es- 
tablished. Part of a regular M.D.’s 
training was required and part of an en- 
gineer’s training. Graduates of such 
schools are called doctors of public 
health. Others trained for public health 
work are called sanitarians. It is the 
duty of the sanitarian especially to study 
the living conditions of each community. 
In the facts that he accumulates about 
the disease lies the power of finally 
eradicating it. 

These health authorities of a city 
gather information by every available 
means. For instance, a series of. maps 
of the various districts of the town are 
prepared. If scarlet fever is the epi- 
demic disease of the spring, or typhoid 
the epidemic disease of the autumn, a 
check is made in the block where each 
scarlet fever or typhoid patient lies. If, 
in the case of scarlet fever, all the 
checks lie in one school district, then the 
school of that district is closed. If, in 
the case of typhoid epidemic, the checks 
follow the line of a milk wagon’s deliv- 
ery, suspicion immediately fastens upon 
the milk or the employees of that dairy, 
and investigation is made there. 

In one most baffling case of a typhoid 
epidemic in a Swiss village there 
seemed no visible source of origin for the 
outbreak. The only other typhoid case 
was in a small settlement on the further 
side of a high mountain range. A sani- 
tary survey was made of the entire 
region, including a study of the water 
supplies of the mountains and valleys. 
It disclosed the startling fact that a 
stream leaving the distant village went 
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underground and tunneled the mountain 
range, to reappear in the village foun- 
tain of the second valley—where all the 
drinking water was drawn. This water, 
running underground and in the dark, 
was still highly contaminated with the 
typhoid germs from the village across 
the mountain. 

Without such a study of the geograph- 
ical conditions of the land, the source of 
the contamination would never have been 
discovered. 

In some of the newly established Schools 
of Hygiene and Public Health each 
student is assigned a district of a given 
circumference in which to make a sani- 
tary survey of the hills, slopes and in- 
clination of the land, the surface, the 
subsoil and deep water supplies, including 
wells and springs. Upon this geographi- 
cal chart are indicated the houses and 
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Transcript. 
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other buildings, including the proximity 
of the outhouse, toilet and barn to the 
water supplies. A second map indicates 
the diseases of the locality, and the stu- 
dent makes some tentative conclusion as 
to origin and spread. 

By this method a great mass of infor- 
mation is gained about the preferences 
of different diseases and the conditions 
under which they flourish. During an 
epidemic an epidemiology chart is made, 
showing the number of cases in each 
district, and giving indications for neces- 
sary quarantine. 

These graphic methods now in use 
very generally against disease are grad- 
ually giving the public health doctor a 
definite knowledge of the enemy’s weak- 
ness and power, and enabling the money 
of the modern voter to be used scien- 
tifically in the eradication of disease. 


A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 


MERTON OF THE Movies.—Harry 
Leon Wilson’s story of the mooning, 
stage-struck boy has here a truer repro- 
duction than it had on the speaking 
stage. The picture has a better unity of 
mood and a far more delicate handling 
of the farce situation created by Mer- 
ton’s too innocent sojourning in Holly- 
wood. There is more pathos in the 
stage Merton's voice than in any possible 
“closeup”, but clever direction of the 
screen play has made far more of the 
rest of the material. Glenn Hunter has 
the leading rdle, in-any age’s picture. A 
Paramount picture, from the Wilson 
novel and the Kaufman-Connelly play, 
and directed by James Cruze. 

Breap.—This story of a successfully 
bread-earning woman and her difficulties 
in marriage with a non-budgeting, rea- 
son-proof, 1899-model husband is one of 
those rarer pictures peopled with char- 
acters reasonably and _ unreasonably 
human. There are no theatrics, and 
there is much plausible and interesting 
drama. This is partly a matter of tem- 
perate acting, with Mae Busch very 
far in the lead of a good cast, and partly 
a matter of intelligent direction. <A 
Metro-Goldwyn picture, from Charles 
G. Norris’s novel of that name, and di- 
rected by Victor Schertzinger. 

THe Man Wuo Came Back.— 
The picture tells the story of a man who 
came back, after telling in detail how he 
got there—‘‘there” being the depths of 
physical degradation in the low dives of 
a Chinese port. With a girl who has 
followed him down, he attempts to rise, 
each using the threat of moral suicide 
upon the other as a help to keep straight. 
A pineapple ranch in Honolulu serves 
as a logical background of regeneration. 
Dorothy Mackail and George O’Brien 
give life to the principal parts in a fair 
melodrama, marred by a rather violent 
conclusion. A Fox picture, from the 


THE Woman Cina 


same name by Jules Ecbs 
and directed by Eng 


play of the 
Goodman, 
Flynn. 
THe WarrENs OF  Virginy_ 
North and South and _ old-fashiong 
love are in this war story, taken from 
play put on the speaking stage by Day 
Belasco. The picture has most of te 
elements of the typical Civil War me 
drama, fairly done, and a dramatic ¢, 
max, and is no more sentimental thanis 
stage and screen type. Schoolgirls ay 
boys should like it. A Fox picture, fn 
the play of the same name by William( 
deMille, and directed by Elmer Clift, 
THE DANGEROUS MAIp.—Still olde. 
fashioned war and older-fashioned p 
mance and older-fashioned melodrang; 
this picture of seventeenth-century Ey 
land, with a girl dofting her feminix 
silks and satins and ruffles for a by 
silks and satins, also ruffed. All & 
king’s horses and all the king’s menz 


there, with duellings and revolution, 


‘teen-age romance with a comedy edg 
furnished by Constance Talmadge inte 
role of Lady Barbara. A First Nationd 
picture, from Elizabeth Ellis’s nov, 
“Barbara Winslow, Rebel,” and directed 
by Victor Heerman. 


The Farmer 
(Continued from page 8) 


bankruptcies, have been appallingly m- 
Senator Walsh reported fro 
per cent ¢ 


merous. 
official estimates that 81% 
the owner farmers in fifteen corn al 
wheat producing states lost their famy 
between 1920 and the spring of 1% 
and that 15 per cent more were, in fat 
temporarily insolvent, but held @ 
through the leniency of creditors. TW 
agricultural distress was reflected in th 
large numbers of bank failures throw 
the agricultural sections of the Wes. 

For all this deflation is not the oj 
cause. There is also the collapse oft 
foreign market for our exportable s# 
plus—a cause which involves the wh 
subject of our foreign relations. Am 
there is the tariff. Everybody exp 
and gets protection save the fam 
With the result that the farmer himsg 
suffers from every burden of high tai 
and receives none of the benefits ext? 
perhaps, in the beet-sugar raising 
of Colorado, where it may be said ti 
he gets some small percentage o 
benefit from the tax on sugar. _ 

In the past few months reliet 
come to the farmer through a rise 04 
price of wheat, due to a world short 
For the first time since the war wi 
has risen to 150. cS 

But the public should not be fool 
as it usually is, into looking upon ™ 
reports as a barometer of the fam 
condition. Crop reports are nothing™ 
a temporary indication of just what # 
icit the farmer will have to face at® 
end of the year. 
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The true barometer is credit condi- 
tions, and these are, again, wholly arti- 
ficial because they can be sent up or 
down at will by the manipulation trom 
above. We can create healthy condi- 
tions by the proper use of credit. We 
can, as we usually do, create unhealthy 
conditions by the improper extension or 
withholding of credit. 

It is not enough to say: “American 
farmers will produce the greatest grain 
crop in history,” when we know that 
what the farmer is to receive for that 
greatest grain crop depends wholly upon 
men who have no interest in the farmer 
except to skin him and exploit him.” 

It is not enough to say: “Poor crops 
mean higher prices to the farmer for his 
products,” when we know that the mar- 
gin of profit will go into the hands of 
the speculators. 

So the farmer once more goes into 
politics, with the somewhat forlorn 
hope of electing some representative to 
a seat in Washington from which he 
can do for agriculture what the sena- 
tors from the Steel Trust, and the sena- 
tors from the Railroad Trust, and the 
senators from the Sugar Trust, and the 
senators from all the other trusts, big 
and little, have done for their constitu- 
ents. 

But in considering what way the 
farmer will enter politics, it is impera- 
tive to consider something of the char- 
acter of the average farmer himself. 
And we fall back upon the undeniable 
truth that at heart he is conservative. 
The farmer hates change. He has an 
abiding distrust of isms. He doesn’t 
cotton to new-fangled notions of run- 
ning anything, from farm machinery to 
governmental machinery. And it is not 
until his position is in extreme jeopardy, 
until he has tried everything else, that 
he will abandon the methods or the ideas 
of his ancestors. 

Until the Bull Moose party of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt came along to shatter the 
bi-partisan complacency of Democratic 
and Republican managers, the farmer 
was either strictly Republican or strictly 
Democrat. There was no half way and 
no temporizing with him. He took his 

litics as he took his religion—straight 
and undiluted. 

The advent of a third party in 1912 
ad much to do with shattering his faith 
MM ancient institutions. The war, the 
ubsequent events, have helped to de- 
iolish many more political gods. 

We recently ‘traveled through Kansas 
bver the hard dirt highway from St. 
oseph to Colorado, between rows of 
orn and wheat, some of which flour- 
shed as a green bay tree and some of 
hich betokened a stunted youth. At 
very filling station and garage, which 
lave supplanted the old corner store and 
very stable as “political headquarters,” 
‘en were talking crops and_ politics. 

articularly politics, 


“Will Kansas’ go Republican, as 
usual ?” we asked on all occasions. 

“Probably. But there'll maybe be 
some surprises when the votes are 
counted. La Follette is going to cut 
into the vote. We've tried everything 
else, and we might as well try this.” 

Not in one case but generally, wher- 
ever the gas ran low or the oil needed 
replenishing, was this sentiment ex- 
pressed. No Kansas man, it seems, will 
concede that La Follette or anybody else 
can move the sunflower state out of the 
Republican columns. But all of them 
have half a mind to vote for La Follette. 

This sentiment of distrust for the old 
parties, or rather for the old party 
leaders, may not have crystallized suff- 
ciently to change the composition of the 
government at Washington. But it is 
not going to take many years to change 
those who have half a mind to vote for 
something else into men with a mind 
fully made up to send statesmen to 
Washington who will represent them 
instead of representing Eastern capital. 

And the situation in Kansas is the 
sentiment of one of the most conserva- 
tive agricultural sections of the United 
States. 


In Paper Backs 

The Psychology of Politics: A pam- 
phlet in the series of “lectures in print”’ 
published as extension courses by the 
People’s Institute, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. This lecture, by Everett Dean 
Martin, is a searching analysis of the 
attitude of the public toward political 
affairs, especially the general failure to 
take real interest in politics, and the 
crowd’s worship of itself under party 
symbols and party leadership. Not par- 
ticularly hopeful, but challenging and 
prickly... 

What the League of Nations Has 
Accomplished: By Arthur Sweetser, As- 
sistant Director, Information Section, 
League of Nations Secretariat. A pam- 
phlet summary of the League’s record in 
a little less than ninety pages, efficiently 
indexed and chapter-divided ; with sufh- 
cient detail to aid argument or discus- 
sion, and not too much. Published by 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, 6 East Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. 25 cents. 

Radio Talks on Women in Industry: 
Very entertaining and instructive short 
talks, with pen-and-ink _ illustrations, 
about women’s hours, wages, budgets, 
working conditions, about the exploded 
theory that women work temporarily and 
for pin-money, and about the combina- 
tion of work and marriage. Bulletin 
(though it reads like popular magazines) 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 36. 10 
cents. The talks were broadcast by 
Mary N. Winslow and Mary V. Rob- 
inson. 

A smaller pamphlet, by Mary V. 
Winslow, on Married Women in In- 
dustry, is Bulletin No. 38. 














All sports depend on foot 
comfort for enjoyment. 
The woman who would be 
correctly and appropriately 
shod gets her outdoor shoes 
from A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. 


They are the only-firm who 
specialize in women’s shoes 
of this type. They fashion 
shoes of the best leather, 
the best lines, the greatest 
comfort, a correct shoe for 
every outdoor purpose. 

All our 

moderate price, not only 


models are of 


in Shoes but in the hats, 
blouses, skirts, stockings 
and every type of proper 
equipment for outdoor 


wear. 


| A.G. Spalding & Bros. 


523 Fifth Avenue 
(at 43d Street) 
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FOR SALE 


AN IDEAL SUMMER HOME IN THE HILLS 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A new four-roomed cottage, having large fireplace, 
sun-parlor, with sleeping porch above, wide 
verandas overlooking beautiful Lake Pemigewasset 
and wooded hills beyond; convenient kitchen with 
both wood and oil stove, cellar, roomy attic and 
guest chamber up stairs. There is a good garden 
spot, and nearly three acres of wooded hills de 
Woodshed large enough for wood and car. Deep 
well of soft water, with water piped into the 
house 

This place is seven miles from Meredith, twelve 
from Laconia and five from New Hampton For 
teachers or business women who want complete 
rest in the country,-or for a small family, it is 
ideal. 

Terms reasonable, immediate sale desired De- 
tails regarding furniture. etc., sent on request. 


Address: 
DR. RACHEL BENN DUNKLE 
Meredith, N. H. Route 2, Box 7! 

















Polluted Sources 


(Continued from page 11) 


held in Zurich in 1919 and in Vienna in 
1921, under the names of International 
Congress of Women and Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom. 

“Frequent changes of name, as ad- 
vised by Nicolai Lenin, are resorted to 
by the International feminist pacifist 
bloc as often as necessary, but the entire 
movement originates with the Interna- 
tional Woman’s Suffrage Alliance. 

“The work is divided up, like an 
army’s artillery, cavalry and infantry, 
into three mobile divisions: 

“The political under Mrs. Catt and 
her International Woman’s Suffrage Al- 
liance and the League of Women Voters. 

“The pacifist under Miss Jane Ad- 
dams and her Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

‘The industrial under Mrs. Raymond 
Robins and her International League of 
Working Women and Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

“The three branches are employed 
precisely as a wise general would engage 
artillery, cavalry or infantry; using all 
three together whenever necessary and 
each one alone for special objectives.” 

Probably every reader of the CiTIZEN 
knows (1) that Mrs. Catt did: not call 
the Pan-American Conference nor have 
anything whatever to do with the call; 
(2) that the International Woman's 
Suffrage Alliance no more originated the 
International League of Working Wom- 
en and the International League for 
Peace and Freedom than did the Ameri- 
can Defense Society; (3) that these 
three organizations have no organized 
connection and have never acted to- 
gether for any purpose; (4) that the In- 


ternational Alliance and the League of 
Women Voters, the organizations we 
know best, have no more connection 
with Communism than has the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and (5) in 
all probability that statement is equally 
true of the other two _ international 
groups. (6) More, instead of “three 
internationals,” which sounds Commu- 
nistic, women of different groups have 
held at least fifty international conven- 
tions and, lastly (7), the Pan-American 
Conference, held in Baltimore, had no 
relation to any international convention 
heretofore held and had as its object 
good will on these Western Continents 
and the common advancement of wom- 
en. In other words, in these seven para- 
graphs are seven blunders in statement 
actual or implied. 

A reporter whose ignorance would 
lead him to include so crass an innuendo 
in an article designed to prove a con- 
spiracy would deserve and _ receive 
prompt dismissal. When the director or 
secretary of the American Defense So- 
ciety introduces it as one of the demon- 
strations to prove conspiracy to over- 
throw this government by revolution, he 
achieves two results: he throws suspicion 
upon every other statement in the book 
and, second, he arouses suspicion of the 
honesty of the society he represents. 

Undoubtedly, there is a “Red con- 
spiracy” in America, but a book designed 
to warn the public of its presence in 
which tales of the Soviet leaders are 
intermixed with stories of people as far 
removed from Communism as is the 
North Star can have only two equally 
undesirable effects: one, to frighten the 
gullible, who will suffer from their 
fright because they will not- know what 
to do, and the other, to arouse the con- 
temptuous skepticism of the intelligent 
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who would know what to do were ther 
real danger. No one would look to y,, 
Whitney nor the Defense Society fy 
reliable information on any subject ajte 
a careful perusal of this book. It jy, 
pity, for someone who really ko, 
should tell us soberly and with no up 
rior motive about the aims of the Cy, 
munists. 

Mr. , Eichelberger’s reliability a , 
purveyor of facts is illustrated by th 
above quotation used by Mr. Whitne 
Fred R. Marvin, editor, Mounig, 
States Banker, is less well known, } 
has written a pamphlet, “My County 
‘Tis of Thee.” He quotes from Mr 
Whitney, Mr. Whitney quotes fro 
him, both quote from the Patriot a 
the Patriot quotes from the other two 
the trio. The three have clearly pool 
their material, which is mostly of ty 
hearsay variety and lacking in acta 
fact. These are quite clearly the sours 
from which the offensive Spider Wa 
Chart and the offending speeches ¢ 
Brigadier Generals Fries and Bowl 
were drawn and which may even har 
aroused the suspicion of Secretary Wed 
himself. No careful investigator w 
examine this material without arrivig 
at a firm conviction that the sources a 
badly infected and that the poison i 
plain falsehood. He must turn, next, 
we shall do, to the query “From when 
comes the infection?” Are the the 
gentlemen referred to by Brigadier Ge 
eral Bowley as the source of his frigt 
as badly duped as was he? 


Madam Bank President 
( Continued from page 12) 


ized, in which she was officer and dire 
tor. Five years later the instituti 
became a National Bank and she cash. 
In 1916 she was elected president. 
and her bank showed deep—but unens 
tional—interest in the farming comm 
nity. Loans were made on the ma 
favorable terms compatible’ with prudt 
judgment. “Scientific farming” waé 
couraged. Miss Movius was made pra 
dent of the Fourth District Grow 4 
the North Dakota Bankers’ Associati 
and was elected to the Advisory Boa 
of the Association of Note Bankers. § 
is also Director in a branch of the fa 
eral International Credit Bank o ¥ 
Paul, Minnesota. Preference in the 
ployment of girls and women 2 
Miss Movius as a feminist. Some lt 
been in the bank twelve years, win 
official titles commensurate with t 
worth. Doubtless among them furl 
fledgeling presidents may be found! 

But it is the soil of Wisconsin wi 
appears singularly favorable to 
growth. Word has just come # 
amazing number of vice-presidents 
presidents in that state, and upon ® 
modest unknown the “spotlight” o! 
Bank Women’s Monthly will be ™ 
diately turned. 
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October 4, 1924 
With Our Readers 


This letter comes in with a request for 
ublication, just as we are going to press. 
The Democratic National Committee will of 
course have a chance to answer. 


N the page supplied by the Democratic 

National Committee in your issue of 
September 6 I find this paragraph about the 
tarif, deliberately misrepresenting it or 
grossly in error: ; 

“Women are the purchasing agents for all 
of the 25,000,000 families in the United States. 
It is estimated that the retail value of the 
commodities purchased by women every year 
is $40,000,000,000—about $1,600 to a family. 
Under the present Republican tariff there is 
a tax on nearly every article and commodity 
in common use in the American home. The 
aggregate of these Republican tariff taxes in- 
creases the expense of every American home 
by at least $125 a year.” 

“If the tariff increased the expense of every 
home $125 a year, in 25,000,000 families it 
would total 3 billion and 125 millions 
(3,125,000,000) , whereas the total is about 4 
billions—imported, raw materials, free list 
and all—i.e., the custom duties would be 75 
per cent of our total imports, manifestly a 
wrong statement by the D. N. C. 

F. T. Bow es. 
Elmira, New York 


And the Republicans may talk back to this. 


WISH I might ask, through the CITIZEN, 

where this Utopia is, that J. Calvin Brown 
speaks of in the article, “Politics and the 
Home”’—your Republican page in the Sep- 
tember 20 issue. Perhaps Mr. Brown has 
never visited Pittsburgh or any large indus- 
trial center. There are numbers of men and 
women who have not regular employment, 
and I am in receipt every day of letters and 
pamphlets asking for help for the unemployed 
in the Pittsburgh district. And numerous 
farmers and small bankers are far from the 
great prosperity he speaks of. I would sug- 
gest that Mr. Brown use a little common sense 
and give the people credit for at least a little 
intelligence and some right to expect common 
honesty in their representatives. He and the 
Republican party have strayed a long way 
from the principles of “Honest Abe.” 

I surely appreciate the fine and impartial 
way in which the WoMAN CITIZEN presents 
the aims and platforms of the three great 
parties, 

May B. Evans GARDNER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| AM glad to see Mrs. Catt unwinding 
the Spider’s Web in which, apparently, 
certain militarists sought to discredit the 
civic-minded and forward-marching women 
of our nation. 
_As I see it today, there is rising in the na- 
tion a sort of Combination Political Salad 
composed of all varieties of Disgruntleds— 
Militarists, Wets, Anti-Federalists. Under 
the term “De-Centralization,” these reaction- 
aries try to cover moves to put the present 
back into the past. For federalization in 
education, in liquor, in child labor, is ad- 
vance! It is giving to all what formerly the 
few had. Mr. John Morley put it well when 
he said, “We need Federal, state and local 
control, according to circumstances.” There 
is nothing to show that up to date we have 
too much central control in these great com- 
mon evils like liquor. illiteracy, child labor, 
tt. De-Centralization, Back to the Town 
Meeting, the slogan of this Combination Polit- 
ical Salad, means breaking down the very 
thing we have been working for—uniformity 
of treatment throughout the nation for com- 
mon evils, 
_ Mrs, Catt knows peace. I know prohibi- 
- Too much centralization is a camouflage 
or the wets who, knowing they do not get 


far with the women if they talk wet, change 
about and talk Bureaucracy. It is such a 
nice mouthful of a word, and when they get 
enough innocent women talking it, they will 
apply it to the Prohibition amendment. That 
is Bureaucracy, Germanism—in other words 
Federalism. It spells Satan! Down with it 
and up with beautiful individualism which 
gives the fair right to every state to run 
a saloon if it pleases. 

The fact is the wine interests of Europe 
are desperate. American prohibition must be 
undone, or they are undone. They openly 
tell of giving money to help elect wets here, 
but the wets, finding the pure wets growing 
scarcer, have to tie up to the Anti-Federalists 
to get a hearing. There is one source of the 
strength of this rising tide of De-Centraliza- 
tionists. 

“I am so sorry you are a Communist,” 
said an old anti-suffragist to me. “Why am 
I a Communist?” said I. “Because you be- 
lieve, 1) in Federal prohibition, 2) in Federal 
aid to education, 3) in the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment.” 

The sin is Federalism. The goal is local 
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option, for liquor, child labor, public educa- 
tion, etc. 

Thus we are getting from all sides an at- 
tack on welfare legislation—an attempt to in- 
timidate women’s organizations and church 
groups out of welfare legislation, under cam- 
ouflage words of high sound that mean Stand 
Pat! ELIZABETH ‘TILTON. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


An elderly gentleman sends the. following 
letter, to relieve his feelings. He is a good 
friend of the CrrizeN, so we give him his 
chance—and refrain from saying a single 
word about comfort. 

Why, Oh! Why, Oh! Why? 

This caption is the refrain of a piece we 
play on our player piano, but it represents 
the state of my mind when I see the modern 
fashion in which woman has utterly destroyed 
all beauty in the female form. No bust, no 
waist, no hips—the outline of the modern 
fashions for women has all the beauty of a 
plank or board out of a lumber pile, and no 
more. 

Why under heavens do women do it? 








A beautiful day bed that with one sim Je sutomatic mo- 
at 
4i full bed r f 1 


Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


O the modern housewife 

who would add beauty as 
well as comfort and conveni- 
ence to her home, this free 
booklet offers a wealth of 
charming and practical sug- 
gestions. It illustrates and 
describes Couch Beds, Double- 
Da-Beds, Springs, Beds, Di- 
vans, Da-Beds, Cots, Ham- 
mocks and Folding Beds. 
It is the guide to furnishing 
the home, small or large, with 
ENGLANDER “Productions 
for Sleep and Rest." Reputed 
for their quality, utility and 
satisfying service, they are 
sold by Furniture and Depart- 
ment Stores everywhere. 
Write for your copy of Booklet to Dept.X 
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A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E, 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 
Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
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RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 


Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
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nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 








Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 
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GLEASON’S Parliamentary Digest Hogarth, the great English painter, said “the 
? : ; 9" 
The Digest was written by a woman whe has curve — 1S the kgs of beauty”, and 1 OUR OWN DINGBATS 
been for seven years the National Superintendent woman’s form is all curves—not a straight ms 
of Parliamentary Law for the Woman’s Christian li h God d such look- F, as Republican papers say, La 
T Union; she was for four years Par- ane OR REP. “OG BEVEE ade any se = Follette is cutting only into ¢ 
liamentarian of the Los Angeles District Federa- ing ~~ as the modern —— Demsscsetic vou, and &. aatl 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and is now Parliamen- ate. y are women such slaves? : : 
tarian for seven different organizations and has P cratic papers say, La Follette is ¢ 
had much experience in teaching and presiding. A Discustep MAN. te — into the fag Spe vo 
Mrs. Gleason knows the needs of our women an then how many times did who d 
wrote the Digest, to be used as a text as well as ee ; a wikek awcuel gM walls of Tal 
reference book, for the purpose of making it easier NOTICE the mention several times “that oo 6 bedi ‘ll tak ; 
es ‘procedure may *" A gen ae “0 now the price of wheat is soaring so high, é at vt Pa “1 . ~ a : 
a os ~~ By the farmer will likely put his trust in God 2 ee 7S Se ee ’ 
: The amount, of plain and fay 


mentary ame al in ay Club — von 5 | the aa Id ticket.” I Id like t 
i it; “Knowledge is and the same old ticket. wou ike to say ‘ , 
Digest? Hundreds are doing it; e 5 making-up-eur-mind we howl 
before that time, too, is another pag 


Power.” The Digest is based upon “Robert's Rules this will not be the action taken at the polls. 
der Revised.” 1923 Revised Edition, $2.00 hereby : : 
oF Ox Sick mene doce uot cerry the Disest, ound direct to A few years ago the farmer might have been alyzing thought. @ @ @ The fl 
the author, MRS. I. W. GLEASON sdk: Siidts fooled by being told that it was to the credit h dpi b _ A fod ( hir 
t81@ West 30th Stree ese of the administration that wheat prices were er eee gs ig te 

high, but now he knows perfectly well that ete eee tidal pen of * fel 

it is due to the fact that there is no wheat "oo sae “4 b. = ae " Rs 

grown this year in comparison with other ni Se _ + Did a4 ‘f mie 
years. And he is not even concerned at the ng a . in toad ny O 7 
latest government report of 836,000,000 bush- ah is o th ecu with) 
els this year grown in the United States as ee Wh = a Ge eral Fede "| 
compared with 786,000,000 bushels last year. igi nore! * a 
He knows that is a false report. aot "1 : : 

The farmers and their wives will vote for gd _ " ahaa —_ in id 
men whose past records show their desire to ing, : lik th . aa ‘We still c 
serve the people, and against men who serve ae bbe 3 m ais anise “Cleb H 
only special interests. Both old parties have petra et ed 7 734N.” eee ‘B ee 
ceased to function for the majority of the Geneiens he (Busin 

: ; of killing the printer with sad king 
people. Mrs. ELIZA BUCKLAND. ness.) * *# * It is rather awful f 
consider how overworked the spiri 
of Lincoln and Jefferson must be 
This man reader of the Citizen asks to paioaiel aera: = ae i 
present his idea of a needed reform—rather a ee eat + thee alee cma ~ 
sweeping one. Any answers? If rence snital pale 2 yo om phen: _ hela 
Editor WomaAN CitTIzEN: ing of chevon, = you took @ 
— th : a : chance, do you know what yo 
WONDERS T OEN 7ICTOR HUGO once said, “There is only would be eating? # @ @ Gout 
Removes superfluous hair from face one thing that is mightier than armies and less! A word to line up with pom 

instantly. Dry application. that thing is an idea whose time has come. beef and mutton. * # * Try it om 
Odorless, harmless. Victor Hugo’s “Idea whose time has come” is that is, if you care for goat. ## 

Wenderstoen: A i, pink disk (size powder puff) here. It came to Nebraska. It is crying out 4 , t . 
oven tim aneete and clean. Money-back guarantee. | “a 1 f Net a | the a | Maybe you don't know what fi 

Price $1.25. At all beauty counters or from manufac- oO the people ori eoras a, and to . e peopie skip-stop system in street car lines 
Se weee: zeconaee pig tinie ¢ recent "eae kent on is, now? © © @ If we'd known ag 

BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. facts before they re ister their verdict at the . this a should hagg a 

500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC. New York ballot box.” 7 ee . it in announcing that the CITIZEN 
ee P would appear only once in July and 

Government by party has failed. It fur- August. # # # A melancholy eam 

nishes a bad environment for our boys and “to. mag lin ++ f 
girls who are to be the citizens of the next ee Se sad 
can ; : : we were all ready to attend political 


generation. A political press and a political Paka : 
° forum are bad oak which to educate esis AT ty “a ; 
Peace Stickers our boys and girls in citizenship. Bo eels rela a the al b 
The problem of blind voting must be + © @ © Bat kt beans a6 appeal 
solved. An intelligent, unprejudiced electo- het gh Dia. animal. ## 
rate is the only solution to the problem. We’ ii Ox. ak ane meal 7 
Sheets of peace stickers are now But how can we get partisan politics out of bi i wig speaker's movemen 
ready, to be pasted on envelopes. lawmaking? : : were restrained by the ever-pr t 
Each sheet contains 40 stickers, with l] jis1. “nthe midst ofa campaign to amend its | ™icrophone—but no red fire 
. . ° ~ s a é a a : i 
quotations in favor of peace by Mrs. constitution to provide for a single house leg- a * % ca ae thoua } 
Catt, Justice Florence E. Allen, Jane islature of one hundred members. Another Extetliched. rinse ng Pisin 
Addams, Maude Royden, Anna Gar- amendment will be voted on at the November click. | aa esa “Here's 
lin Spencer, Alice Ames Winter, election that, if adopted, will remove party quatah Ah borrowed from yuh 
See . designations and the party circle from the * said Rast dia 
Dorothy Canfield, Mrs. L. N. Slade ballot. We believe that both amendments "Take ty. ‘hed vim “Ye as oe wi 
and many others. will pass by rousing majorities. When they aie = oe Ah = ‘. oa sf 
e are adopted every lawmaker in Nebraska wes © eT on -_* h . 
1 sheet, 5 cents; 3 sheets, 10 cents; must sit to serve the people in the making = sh ‘vi Pg ye hi a 7“ 
20 sheets, 50 cents; 50 sheets, $1.00. of our laws unfettered by political handicaps. ie ae “ey Ww 7° _ GC. 
Political regularity and the party whip have 7. a a. Se 
come to be more powerful factors in the mak- 
: ing of laws than the interests of all the peo- 
Address, L. G;. WENTWORTH ple. In these days, when special er pl 
18 STEARNS ROAD, BROOKLINE, Mass. knocking at the doors of every session of our 
legislature asking for some special privilege, 
the single-house legislature is the only rem- 
edy. Here it will take fifty-one votes to pass 
and fifty-one votes to defeat any measure that me : 
may come before the legislature for consider- came back sweetly, Numbet 
please? Oh,” replied the cou 


7 ation. a "1 : 
MAJORS CEMENT The complex problems of this nation must tryman, “she bane my secon a 
be solved. Shall they be solved by the un- * * * Well, no one has guessea4 
is the best for repairing china, glassware, meer- thinking people on prejudice or shall their dingbat, so we'll just have to e¢ 
schaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, etc. solution come through intelligent study and out and admit frankly that, w 
; ever else it may be, a dingbat is om 


20c and 25c per bottle. ° > 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS cooperation ? it ma: 

are 20¢ per bottle. At dealers or Otro Mutz of these little jiggers we put bet 
ada aa £5 pease sentences. * * * So. * * ¥ 


MAJOR MA f 
1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. Secretary-Organizer, Better Government League 
of America, Nebraska Chapter 








tion has its address in, extra, 


Thornton, Idaho. 























have just invented a way to t 
phone from moving trains. * +4 
A long way from the days 
phones were so unfamiliar that) 
Swede, just arrived in this count 
told the operator, ““Aye vant to tam 
to my vife."’ The operator's vom 
(says the ‘“Watchman-Examiney 
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